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FOREWORD 



et 



The evil that men do lives after them! 



This is not a war-story. It has nothing to do 
with the fighting and adventures of the great- 
est struggle of all time^ and they have no part 
in it. It has to do only with the seething and 
ever-widening wake that War has left behind. 
Generalties make but little impression upon 
the mind — especially such tremendous gener- 
alities as are used today to describe the con- 
ditions in France and Belgitun. They are too 
vast, too broad, for the mind to grasp. It is 
the purpose of this story to show a small com- 
posite picture that shall, in a measure, typify a 
hundred thousand similar cases — ^a picture in 
whose mosaic, each case is a part ; to focus the 
light upon a single family — ^an individual in- 
stance — and thus show how far-reaching is the 
blight of the Hun. There can be no question 
that a very grave problem is presented to dvi- 
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lization in the "Honorably Wounded" women 
of France and Belgium, and their children — ^a 
problem too great to be solved in a day or a 
year — ^if ever. 

W. A. L. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HOME OF FERE GEROME 

Down the little village street, over btimpy 
cobblestones in the late afternoon, came old 
Lizette, driving her cow. The animal wan- 
dered from side to side, stopping here and 
there, with annoying persistence, to crop the 
tempting sprigs of green that grew by the way- 
side. The fact that the old woman possessed 
a most vituperative vocabulary and also a 
small stick, both of which she applied to the 
vagrant as freely as her years and rheumatism 
would permit, seemed to be a matter of entire 
indifference to the cow. The only time the ani- 
mal displayed any haste was when a small, 
frowsy terrier belonging to the youngest Jus- 
sereaud boy, ran out suddenly and nipped at her 

heels. Then she would kick out behind or 
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quaint little Picardy village "from a time when 
the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary." Son had succeeded father — "Young 
Gerome" had become "Old Gerome," "fils" had 
grown into "pere," for many generations. 
But now it was inevitable that the line 
would run out, when the present Pere Gerome 
should pass away. Not that there was any im- 
mediate likelihood of this, for the old gentle- 
man showed very little evidence of approach- 
ing dissolution. True, he was a little bent 
under the weight of his seventy years, but the 
black eyes under the great shock of white hair 
glowed with a fire that revealed the spirit 
within. His step was firm and unfaltering, 
and when he bowed his fine old aristocratic 
face over his violin, the hand that drew the 
bow was steady and true, and the fingers ran 
up and down the strings as nimbly and flexibly 
as ever. 

"I'm good for a long time yet,** he would 
say, straightening up to full height and squar- 
ing his shoulders. "We Geromes are a hardy 
race, but we do not die in our beds. My father 
died for France, and his father before him. 
And I — who knows ?" 

14 
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But while it it seemed probable that he would 
live for many years, he was, to the sorrow of 
all, the last man of his race. 

Many years before, his wife had died, and, 
in quick succession, his only son and his son's 
wife had followed, and were laid beside her in 
the churchyard. There was left now only the 
little grandchild Yvonne to fill the void in the 
old man's heart, and none to keep alive the 
ancient and honored family name. 

The woimd had been very deep and its scar 
would never be effaced, but Pere Gerome had 
borne it bravely, and had found consolation in 
his devotion to the child. The family had al- 
ways lived in the modest cottage that fronted 
on a quiet, shady street almost in sight and 
soimd of the waters of the Noye. The house 
was very like most of the other houses in Beau- 
voir; its red roof and plastered walls, and its 
broad, low, latticed window were quite usual; 
and yet, once you were inside the door, you saw 
that it was most unusual. 

Here were gathered those things that had 
come down through the generations in the long 
line of succession, and in their simplicity, be- 
spoke the good taste and refinement of those 

15 
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who had gone before. Here was "mother's" 
spinning-wheel, worn and polished by use; 
there was "Grandmere's" delicate old Sevres 
tea-set. On the broad mantel over the hearth, 
with its brass andirons, were silver candle- 
sticks — candlesticks so old that the name of 
the first Gerome who had owned them had been 
forgotten. A portrait of the First Napoleon 
hung on the wall, draped in the Tri-color ; and 
beneath it the sword of the Pere Gerome who 
had given his life for France at Sedan. 

But the most remarkable thing about the 
room, and one which attracted instant at- 
tention, was the books. There were books 
everywhere — on shelves, in comers, on win- 
dow-sill, and in every available niche and 
craimy. Books large, and books small; books 
in sedate sheepskin and in tooled leather; 
books in boards and in paper; books in the 
gaudy colors that proclaimed them the compan- 
ions of youth and childhood. 

All his life, every centime that Pere Gerome 
could spare — ^and there had been days — ^the old 
Paris days — ^when he could spare many cen- 
times — ^had gone for books. And knowing of 
his penchant for such things, many of those 

16 
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who loved him — ^his Paris pupils and friends — 
had added to his store many choice and rare 
volumes that had become his companions — ^his 
intimates — ^through the years. 

An old-fashioned square piano stood near 
the stairs, and nearby was a carved and brass- 
bound chest in which other relics were rever- 
ently stored. And you would not have been 
there very long before Pere Gerome would 
have shown you the precious Cremona that had 
been his father's and his grandfather's before 
him, and maybe he would let you hear its won- 
derful tone. Old Citizen Bourienne, with all 
his money, was always trying to buy it, but 
Pere would as soon have thought of selling 
Yvonne I 

Almost everything in the room breathed 
sentiment and association. In fact, the old 
man really considered himself little more than 
a custodian — as one who must render an ac- 
coimt of his stewardship. He must hand his 
precious collection down to succeeding genera- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that those gen- 
erations would not bear his name. 

Upon Yvonne he had lavished all the affec- 
tion of his starved old heart. From her in- 
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fancy he had been father, mother, and grand- 
father to her, and in that triple role he had 
left nothing undone to enrich and beautify her 
mind and fortify her character. Thus had he 
guided her with unceasing watchfulness along 
the paths of innocence and right. It is perhaps 
true that in his direction of her mental and 
moral development he had been more scrupu- 
lously exacting and uncompromising than her 
own mother would have been. Fearful lest she 
should take the slightest false step, he had 
never relaxed his vigilance, sparing no pains 
to instill into her mind those niceties of good 
breeding that had been his own birthright. 

And now, at almost sixteen, Yvonne gave 
every evidence that his care and guidance had 
not been in vain. It would be difficult to im- 
agine a girl more artless and ingenuous — clean 
of mind and pure in heart. Nor was Yvonne 
any stranger to the books. From her earliest 
childhood, the old man had guided and encour- 
aged her reading along lines that made for cul- 
tivation and refinement. He had opened the 
beauties of Bookland to her, even as she sat 
upon his knee ; he had drawn aside the curtain 
behind which were the classics — myth and 

18 
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fable, history and tradition, poetry and the 
drama. And at sixteen, Yvonne could have 
told you of Zeus and the gods of Olympus, of 
iEneas and Ulysses, of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece; something of Buddha and Mahomet; 
something of Joan of Arc and the Revolution, 
and Napoleon ; and maybe something of Hugo 
and Dumas and Moliere. But it is quite pos- 
sible that she would have been puzzled to tell 
you how much one-eighth of sixteen times two 
and three-quarters is, or what is the capital of 
Booriobolaga. There are various kinds of edu- 
cation. 

She was slender, dainty, and there was 
about her that delicate and flower-like fresh- 
ness and immaturity that is most appealing. 
There were just the faint, budding outlines of 
figure; and that innate grace, not to be ac- 
quired, and given to but few whereby she "be- 
came" things, rather than things "became" her. 

Sabots are not ordinarily regarded as espe- 
cially attractive footwear; but when you saw 
Yvonne's, and how they set off her trim ankles, 
you wondered why girls ever wore anything 
dse ! The cheapest of cottons and serges, once 
they were donned by Yvonne, assumed a form 
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and fashion that made one forget that there 
were such things as silks and satins; and no 
milliner ever devised anything half so charm- 
ing as a sunbonnet — ^if Yvonne's face were in- 
side of it. 

But notwithstanding her girlishness, Yvonne 
had been for a long time, a very important 
member of the household and little by little, as 
she grew older, she had taken into her capable 
hands almost its entire management. 

It was surprising what an amount of work 
Yvonne could do without making drudgery of 
it, and in some way they prospered. The little 
garden yielded something, and Pere made a 
small amount with his violin, at times. Then 
there was Pere's pension — ^not much, but some- 
thing. The little feet of Yvonne twinkled so 
prettily in the dance that many of the village 
girls thought that, if she taught them, their feet 
would look exactly like hers — ^so there was a 
dancing class. And as some of the more pro- 
ficient of the girls aspired to the stage, they 
prevailed upon Pere Gerome to coach them, — 
Pere had staged the dances at the Odeon, in 
Paris, long ago— when he was '*Young Ge- 
rome.** 
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There was a little — a very little — ^in the 
bank, and there were no debts. If things went 
well, there would be a reasonable dot for 
Yvonne, when she came to marry. Already 
her flying needle had hemmed a surprising 
store of linen against the day, all carefully laid 
away in the cedar chest, with layers of laven- 
der and sweet clover. Then there was a won- 
derful patch-work quilt which Yvonne had be- 
gun when she was eight, and whose pieces rep- 
resented the snippings and scraps of nearly 
every gown or piece of finery in the village. 
The occasional tourist off the beaten path, to 
whom the partly finished quilt was proudly 
shown, seldom failed to add an old necktie or a 
bit of silk feminine wear toward its completion. 
And now that it was nearly finished, Yvonne 
often worked on it until the fading light made 
sewing very trying; and she considered that the 
quilt ought to go a long way toward appeasing 
the demands of the most importimate of pros- 
pective bridegrooms. All things considered, 
the prospect didn't seem bad. And there you 
have the household — ^love, peace, industry, 
music, and contentment. 

And that was in July, 1914. 

21 



CHAPTER II 



DREAMS COME TRUE 



It was with a light heart and a proud con- 
sciousness of capability that Yvonne set out for 
the village wash-house with the wheelbarrow 
of clothes, and the soap and the paddle, on that 
fragrant July morning. Not that Pere Gerome 
favored it — ^in fact, he tried to dissuade her, 
saying that the task was far too heavy for her. 
But Yvonne did not regard it as a heavy task ; 
indeed, she welcomed it as an opportunity much 
to be desired — an attainment, a graduation and 
promotion — ^this taking her place among the 
housewives at the lavoir. It was distinctly an 
occasion, and she felt that she had reached a 
very important milestone in her life's journey 
— ^very much the same feeling that a boy has 
when he puts on his first pair of long trousers 
or his first tall hat. 

The lavoir is an institution — ^it might be called 
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"the village exchange." Here the women met, 
ostensibly for the purpose of laundering the 
family linen — which could be done just as well 
at home — ^but really for the dissemination of 
news and gossip, and the interchange of ideas ; 
a sort of "petticoat parliament," having juris- 
diction over all things in general and every- 
body in particular. 

With something very akin to "stage-fright," 
on her first appearance, Yvonne knelt on the 
stones and rubbed in the soap with feverish 
energy, and plied the paddle with resounding 
whacks, her slender arms the while bared 
almost to the shoulder, her pretty hair flying 
about her flushed cheeks, and tried to look 
unconscious. But that effort was not alto- 
gether successful, for out of the comer of her 
eye she caught the tolerant smile on the faces 
of the older women — ^the smile that the veteran 
in any walk of life bestows upon the novice — 
and she heard the whispered, "She is too yoimg 
and delicate for such work!" 

If results counted for anything, however, 
they showed that Yvonne was neither too 
yotmg nor too delicate to take her place at the 
lavoir. Her clothes had turned out as white as 

23 
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those of any of the others; and she was even 
awarded nods of approval by some of the 
women ; while others, more conservative, ven- 
tured the statement that in time Yvonne would 
become a good latmdress I True, the little arms 
ached, and the knees were sore and stiff— but 
what of that? And it was a proud little girl 
that laid the snowy clothes carefully in the 
barrow, and started to trundle them home. 

As she clattered over the stones of the vil- 
lage street, she met Citizen Marcet, who had 
come from the fields with a horse that needed 
shoeing. He stopped in surprise when he saw 
Yvonne, and made a careful inspection of the 
day's wash. A minute examination revealed 
that the work left nothing open to criticism, 
although it was with evident and extreme re- 
luctance that he was compelled to admit it. So 
Gtizen Marcet grunted enigmatically, and 
went on his way with the horse. The incident 
would have been of no importance whatever, 
except for the fact that Citizen Marcet was, 
perhaps, the richest man in the village, and 
was the only person who had ever known 
Yvonne that did not love her. He had his rea- 
sons — being the father of Anatole Marcet 
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Anatde was a fine, strapping felow •£ 
about twenty, and was considered a great 
catch. In addition to the fact that he was not 
at all bad looking, he would some day become 
sole heir to whatever his father, a shrewd and 
grasping man, had accumulated ; and in France, 
perhaps more than an3rwhere else, property is 
a most potent factor in the matrimonial equa- 
tion. Poverty usually furnishes a complete 
armor, in which the arrows of Cupid cannot 
make the slightest dent, and no matter how 
attractive the girl may be, she stands a small 
chance of securing one of the eligibles for a 
husband if she be dowerless. In this very vil- 
lage, had not matches fallen through on ac- 
count of fifty francs, or a sheep or two 
more that had been demanded? Of a 
truth I And Citizen Marcet was a hard 
bargainer! 

Now in spite of the fact that Anatole might 
have had his pick of the village girls, there was 
no question that he had eyes only for Yvonne. 
So pronounced was his preference that he had, 
more than once, administered severe corporal 
rebuke to other yotmg men who had made 
slight advances toward her, looking upon their 
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acts as nothing short of trespass upon his own 
preserves. 

To have admitted this preference to his 
father would have caused an immediate domes- 
tic tempest, for old Citizen Marcet had decided 
views. No doubt there were many better "bar- 
gains" among the village girls than Yvonne — 
a fact that Citizen Marcet failed not to call to 
the notice of his son with great frequency and 
force. There was Antoinette Lavasseur, who 
would inherit some two himdred and forty 
acres of good land, and ever so many sheep and 
cows besides. There was Mathilde Dupre, 
whose aimt in Amiens had left her something 
like eight thousand francs! Both nice girls, 
too, strong and robust, good housekeepers, and 
tireless workers in the fields. Anatole might 
have had either of them for the asking. 

"What more do you want ?" Citizen Marcet 
would demand of his son, with querulous urg- 
ing in his voice, as they sat by the hearth, eve- 
nings. Whereat Anatole would shift his long 
legs nervously, and, tmmoved by the manifest 
advantages of Antoinette and Mathilde which 
had been paraded before him, would say, by 
way of temporizing, that there was plenty of 

86 
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time for him to makt up his mind — knowing 
all the while in his heart that his mind even 
then was very firmly made up. 

^Blockhead !" Citizen Marcet would say, dis- 
gustedly, ''you will go through the wood and 
pidc up a crodced stick at last !" 

As yet, no actual word of love had ever 
passed between Anatole and Yvonne. At such 
times as they could contrive to be alone, they 
were placidly and blissfully content in the fact 
that they were together. The tiny Gerome gar- 
den was separated from that of the Mar- 
cets only by a low wall; and on fine eve- 
nings Anatole and Yvonne would meet at the 
wall to discuss matters, although when they 
were tete-a-tete, each fotmd it difficult to say 
anything. For want of something better, they 
usually fell to counting the stars, which was 
happiness enough. But, after all, it is in si- 
lence that Love speaks loudest, and is best un- 
derstood. 

On one occasion, Anatole ventured to take 
her hand in his, but she quickly drew it away, 
flushing. 

"You must not, Anatole," she said, staunch 
m her adherence to the code laid down at 

S7 
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Grandpere's knee. "I ' am sure Grandpcre 
wouldn't like it/' 

Now she may have put the very slightest pos- 
sible emphasis upon "Grandpere," but the ini- 
quitous Anatole hastily admitted that it was 
undoubtedly all very wrong, and made such 
amends as it is proper for a gentleman to make 
under the circumstances. 

Those were happy days for them both, as 
they grew closer and closer together. There 
in that ecstasy of silence, Yvonne's heart 
beat rapturously as she stole sly glances at 
Anatole; and Anatole sat conjuring ways and 
means whereby he might win over his father, 
who never ceased to prate of the virtues of 
Antoinette and Mathilde. Sometimes, at rash 
moments, the boy tried to get up courage 
enough to defy and set at naught parental au- 
thority. The more Anatole thought about it, 
the more determined was he that this was the 
course to pursue. Antoinette and Mathilde! 
Faugh I With their thick wrists and red arms 
and coarse hair! He would have none of 
them! Yvonne, and Yvonne only, was for 
him ! And suddenly, one evening, in a burst of 
passionate utterance, Anatole flung parental 
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objection to the winds, burned all his bridges 
of caution behind him, and in boyishly vehe- 
ment words, told Yvonne what was in his heart. 
And even as the bent form of Grandpere was 
silhouetted in the candlelight at the door, and 
he called to Yvonne that it was bedtime, Ana- 
t<^ caught the dazed and bewildered girl to his 
breast, and rained kisses upon her cheeks. She 
flew from him, her little heart beating very 
fast, her cheeks ablaze with color. 

"You stayed long at the wall with Anatole," 
said Grandpere, with just the slightest note of 
reproach in his voice. 

''We were — counting the stars," hesitated 
Yvonne, 

"Hmmm I How many are there ?'* inquired 
Grandpere, with smiling gravity. 

Yvonne blushed; and the old man took her 
flower-like face between his hands and looked 
deep into her eyes. She met his gaze for a 
moment with her clear child-eyes, then she 
dropped them and buried her face in his coat 
and her arms stole around his neck. He kissed 
her hair tenderly, and smiled over her head. 

"Oh, Grandpere," she whispered tremulous* 
ly. "Anatole has asked me f 
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Grandpere started; then he smiled gravely; 
but there was a catch in his voice as he spoke, 
holding her at arms' length. 

"Anatole has asked you! Nom de Dieu! 
The cradle-robber! You are but a child, and 
he has already asked you ? He would steal my 
baby from me, would he I I will get down the 
old gun and send him flying about his business I 
Of a truth, I will! Run off to bed, and put 
away such thoughts for many a long day/* 

Yvonne stopped with a kiss any further 
averment of the awful things that were to hap- 
pen to the criminal Anatole; and taking the 
lighted candle from Grandpere's hand, she ran 
quickly up the stairs. Pere Gerome, smiling 
dazedly, stood looking after her, shaking his 
head. Then he shuffled over to the hearth, and 
sat for a long time looking into the fire with 
pathetic helplessness. 

"Anatole has asked her!" he murmured to 
himself. And then a tear fell upon his wrinkled 
hands that were locked before him. 

In her little room, Yvonne snuffed out the 
candle, and opening the swinging window, sat 
looking out into the white, moonlit night 
What a wonderful world it was ! How good it 
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was just to be alive — and loved ! Dreams did 
come true ! Anatole had asked her ! 

From the time she was a baby, she had wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Anatole Marcet. No 
boy could run so fast or fight so fiercely, or 
knew such wonderful things about the woods 
and the rabbits and the birds — ^and everything 
else. As they grew older, none could dance so 
welly or sing so good a song, or plough so 
straight a furrow — ^Anatole simply walked 
away from other boys in any sort of competi- 
tion. All the girls — ^and their mothers, too, 
had set their caps for him; and now, he had 
chosen her — ^poor little Yvonne, who had so lit- 
tle to give — ^just herself, a very little money in 
the bank — ^and the quilt ! 

It was an too wonderful to be true I And 
yet it was truel 

Yvonne could still feel his arms about her, 
his passionate words rang in her ears, and his 
kisses — ^her first lover's kisses — ^were still 
warm upon her cheeks! Long into the white 
night she sat at the window, thinking the 
thoughts that only maidenhood and sixteen 
can. 

And joy and peace were in her heart I Ana- 
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tole had asked her! The little mantel do 
ticked it! The night winds whispered it, a 
the night sounds echoed it ! God had been ve 
good to her ! Truly, there was naught but j 
and peace in the whole world I 
That was in July, 1914I 



CHAPTER III 

ANATOLE REBELS 

Under the influence of the moonlight and of 
Yvonne's eyes, Anatole had been brave enough 
in his defiance of his father's wishes, and in 
his assurances to himself that he would take 
matters into his own hands. Father or no 
father, Yvonne was his choice, and her only 
would he have! But as he neared the house 
in the daricness, his courage oozed away to al- 
most nothing. It is always easier to defy 
5tem fathers when they are not present. 

Citizen Marcet looked at his son as he 
came in, in no very approving way, possiUy 
divining that the young man had been out phil- 
andering — ^and Anatde concluded that the 
time was not auspicious to declare his inde- 
pendence, determining to postpone the inevit- 
able scene until some future date. He made an 
mconsequential excuse, and took up his candle 
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as though to go to bed, but the suspicious eye 
of Citizen Marcet was upon him. 

"Where were you until this hour of the 
night?" he asked severely. (It was at least 
nine-thirty!) 

"In the garden," answered Anatole, a trifle 
sheepishly. 

"And no doubt mooning with that dowerless 
minx, Yvonne," said Citizen Marcet, with ris- 
ing sarcasm. 

Anatole maintained a stolid silence, where- 
upon Citizen Marcet was minded to end such 
nonsense, once and for all; and he proceeded 
to enter a very emphatic protest against a repe- 
tition of it. 

"That a son of mine should be so blind, so 
indifferent to his advantages 1 — Nay, even so 
dishonorable as to trifle with the affections of 
that portionless child, when he knows that he 
could never dare to think of marrying 
her! — ^To be lured away by a pretty face 
when there were such girls as Antoinette 

and Mathilde !" That was as far as he 

got. 

It is sometimes a mistake to crowd a sub- 
missive man too far; for it often arouses in 
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him a sort of recklessness that surprises 
no one more than the submissive man him- 
self. 

Anatole flared up— he had heard enough 
about Antoinette and Mathilde ! Was his wife 
to be chosen for him as one chooses a cow? 
NO I — Positively not. He would make his own 
selection! Not that he had already made it 
(weakening a little), but when it came time, 
he would do his own choosing. What if he 
had been out by the wall with Yvonne ? Who 
could say aught against her ? And as for her 
being a child! bah — she would get over that, 
in time. Nor was she dowerless ; and he didn't 
give a hoot if she were ! And furthermore, he 
didn't intend to be forced into a marriage with 
anybody — ^just then! 

Having dropped this bomb into the camp 
of Citizen Marcet, Anatole stamped off to bed, 
leaving his old father with his mouth wide 
open, aghast at such an exhibition of unfilial 
conduct. It was some time before Citizen 
Marcet recovered from the shock of the explo- 
sion, and then he started as though to follow his 
son and have it out with him; but he thought 
better of it, and sat down before the fire in no 
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very good humor, and made choking noises in 
his throat. 

Forgetting that he was in his stocking-feet. 
Citizen Marcet kicked viciously at one of the 
fagots on the hearth, and got a severe bum on 
his big toe as a reward. This did not exactly 
add to his good humor; and after he had 
nursed the sore toe for a time, and assured 
himself that he would attend to the yoimg man 
in the morning, he took his candle and limped 
off to bed. 

"Tomorrow is another day — we'll see, we'll 
see," said he, hoarsely. 

But the next morning found Anatole un- 
changed. He had taken the bit in his teeth 
and he had acquired a new and confident cour- 
age from the fact that he had laid down the 
law to his father — and still lived I It was the 
first time he had flatly refused to conform to 
the dictates of parental authority, and there 
was a certain deliciousness about it — a, feeling 
of relief, as though a heavy yoke had been 
lifted from his neck. The dreaded scene was 
over, and he had come out of it, at least none 
the worse off. In vain Citizen Marcet alter- 
nately raged and argued and threatened and 
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pleaded. Anatole was unmoved. He avoided 
declaring that he had actually and already se- 
lected Yvonne for his future wife ; all he would 
commit himself to was that he was in no hurry 
to select anybody, and that when the time came, 
he proposed to do the selecting himself. 

From this position nothing his father could 
say had moved him ; even a most savage threat 
of disinheritance availed nothing; and finally, 
the old man gave it up. He comforted himself 
in the hope that Anatole spoke the truth when 
he said that he was in no hurry, and also in the 
belief that "puppy-love" isn't usually a very 
serious thing anyway. If he could prevent or 
even delay an)rthing like a formal betrothal — 
arid he thought he could — time would change 
matters, and possibly beat into the thick head 
of Anatole a proper appreciation of the vir- 
tues and advantages of Antoinette or Ma- 
thilde. 

And so, while there was no outward change 
in their relations, Anatole and Yvonne had that 
happiest of all lovers' possessions, a secret to- 
gether. Yvonne had some difficulty in explain- 
ing to Grandpere why, if Anatole's intentions 
were honorable, Citizen Marcet had not called 
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upon him in regard to the marriage settle- 
ments. But, to tell the truth, Old Grandpere 
was not at all anxious to get rid of Yvonne, 
even to so eligible a husband as Anatole Mar- 
cet. He dreaded the day when he should lose 
his "baby," and was very willing that any ex- 
cuse should be good enough to put that event 
as far into the future as possible. 

So it was that, in this blissful state of things 
— ^an alliance with Anatole at least partially 
recognized — ^little Yvonne's heart sang all day 
long as she worked ; and now, more than ever, 
was she a paragon of tireless energy. Her 
busy needle added to the store of linen that 
grew and grew in the cedar chest, and the 
quilt's kaleidoscopic area increased amazingly. 
And oh, those blessed moments at the wall with 
Anatole! Possibly, Grandpere kept a little 
sharper eye upon her, and possibly he came 
with his candle to the door a little earlier, and 
called to her that it was time for bed. But to 
her pure, simple little soul there was happiness 
enough! And it may be ventured that if the' 
smallest of new stars had appeared in the glit- 
tering firmament, it would have been instantly 
detected by the two lovers, so well did they 
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have them counted! Although, on second 
thought, this theory may be wrong; for there 
were times when, as they sat hand in hand and 
looked into each other's eyes, Halley's Comet 
might have swept down in fiery orbit from 
zenith to horizon, without attracting their 
slightest attention ! 

It was soon after this, when Citizen Marcet 
had thought matters over, and having some 
business in Paris, he determined to attend to it 
then and there. And as the trip was perhaps 
a little lonely and long, he decided that he would 
take a companion with him. And that's how 
Anatole Marcet came to spend a whole week in 
Paris! 

'Travel broadens one so," said Citizen Mar- 
cet. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TRAVELER RETURNS 

Through the broad, latticed window of the 
Gerome cottage, in the early evening, came the 
sound of music — ^piano and violin — ^and the 
shuffle of dancing feet. The dancing class was 
in session. Yvonne was at the piano, and Pere 
Gerome, violin and bow in hand, directed with 
all the airs and graces of a ballet-master. Pere 
had not forgotten the old days at the Odeon. 
Outside, at the window, in the shadows, Ana- 
tole, returned from his travels, stood unob- 
served, and watched the dancers interestedly 
and with the air of a connoisseur. Back and 
forth they went, in the candle-light, Babette 
and Louise and Marie and Adrienne, in sinu- 
ous and graceful abandon ; their cheeks flushed, 
their hair flying, and their eyes glistening with 
enthusiasm and the sheer, healthy joy of it all. 

Their breath came fast as their lithe limbs and 
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nimble feet kept perfect time to the rhythm. 
There was a dizzy and bewildering whirl, 
pirouette, and swish of skirts, and the dance 
came to an end with a grand flourish by 
director, orchestra, and performers, and de- 
lighted chuckles of merriment as the girls held 
the pose for a moment. Then the four eager, 
breathless dancers made a concerted rush for 
Pere Gerome, all talking at once, while Yvonne, 
at the piano, clapped her hands in enthusiastic 
applause. 

"There !" gasped Marie, "don't you think we 
arc improving?" 

"Do you think the Paris managers will like 
it ?" panted Adrienne. 

"How much salary do you think we should 
ask ?" queried the practical Babette. 

Babette was a trifle dder than the other girls, 
and had been in Paris herself. In fact, her 
mother had once been a dancer in one of the 
little travelling street-shows that totu* the 
northern provinces of France, until such 
time as she saw fit to forsake Art for a 
Picardy fisherman, and settle down in Beau- 
vcMr. 

"What's bred in the bone " nmybe it was 
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heredity that made Babette anxious about sal- 
ary! 

Pere Gerome extricated himself good-natur- 
edly from this avalanche, and sought sanctuary 
in his big armchair. 

"So you are thinking of starting in Paris ?" 
he asked, smiling. 

"Oh, yes, indeed T' answered Babette, confi- 
dently. "We have decided that we may as well 
begin at the top. When one has something 
worth while to offer, why not take it to the 
best market ?" 

"Why, indeed?" assented Pere Gerome, en- 
couragingly. "And look,'* said he, pointing to 
the window, "here is Anatole, just back from 
Paris ! No doubt he saw some dancing there — 
he can tell you all about it." 

With a chorus of delighted squeals, three of 
the girls scurried out of the door and captured 
Anatole, and dragged and pushed him into the 
room, although the young man made a great 
show of reluctance. 

"Here, here !" he protested, in mock trepida- 
tion. "What's all this about ? Hello, Yvonne ! 
Good evening, M'sieur ! Here I am just back, 
and they don't give me time to say *how do you 
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do?* properly! It's a terrible thing to be so 
popular, M'sieurT' 

"We want your opinion," said Babette, still 
holding him. "What do you think of our 
dancing? You have been a whol.e week in 
Paris, and M'sieur says that you ought to 
know — ^that no doubt you saw some dancing 
there." 

"Yes," babbled Louise, "now that youVe seen 
the dancing in Paris, tell us what you think of 
ours ?" 

"Well," said Anatole, as he assumed a very 
superior and patronizing air, and winked at 
Pere Gerome, who had gotten up to put away 
the violin, "I think — I can say that — I never 
saw anything quite like it in Paris." 

"There!" exclaimed the delighted Marie, 
"I'm sure, if Anatole says that he didn't see 
any dancing as good as ours in Par " 

"That isn't what he said, at all !" interrupted 
Babette. "He said he 'didn't see anything 
quite like it in Paris.' That's what he said, 
and I'm not at all stu'e what he means," and 
Babette looked searchingly at Anatole. 

"Why — I meant it — as Marie understood it, 
of course," laughed Anatole. 
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"Then why did you wink at M'sieur when 
you said it? What dancers did you see in 
Paris ?'• 

"Oh, yes," urged Louise and Adrienne, "tell 
us all about it ! Tell us all about Paris I" 

"Oh, ho!" laughed Anatole, plunging his 
hands deep into his trousers' pockets and turn- 
ing away with a slightly devilish air. "Not I ! 
A week in Paris opens one's eyes, I can tell 
you I But when one goes to Paris, one doesn't 
always " 

Anatole stopped short. Yvonne had been 
sitting very quietly at the piano, rather enjoy- 
ing this lionizing of Anatole ; but here was a 
new tack, and Yvonne was plainly interested. 
Anatole had entirely forgotten, for the mo- 
ment, that she was present, so engrossed was 
he in impressing the girls. He was now al- 
most face to face with Yvonne, and it was 
obviously unwise to proceed any further with 
this "Devil-of-a-fellow" business. The man- 
about-town air disappeared entirely. "Be- 
sides," said Anatole, swallowing hard and 
manifestly hedging, "er — there isn't an)rthing 
to tell. Father and I were very quiet — very 
quiet, indeed." He went on lamely: "You 
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know, father went to Paris on business — it 
wasn't a pleasure trip at all — ^and I helped him. 
Mostly at nights — ^the business was." 

"Well," snapped Babette, "if you helped 
your father all the time, how did you see any 
dancing? Did he see it, too?" There was 
that in Babette's manner that boded ill for 
Anatole; but he was in it, and he had to go 
ahead. 

"Certainly not!" said Anatole. "Father 
doesn't go to see dancing. We scarcely went 
anywhere — except to the Louvre and — ^to 
church, of course. We went to church very 
often — vespers, you know." 

"What church?" demanded the merciless 
Babette, backed up by the other girls. 

Ananias is a hard master to serve, and Ana- 
tole felt himself slipping. 

"Why — er — ^just a church — ^just an ordinary 
church — I don't know — seems to me it was St. 
Somebody-or-other's — right on one of the 
streets — ^there." 

"Possibly it was St. Diabolo's, Anatole," 
suggested Pere Gerome, innocently. "Almost 
everyone who visits Paris goes there. Of a 
truths they do," he added significantly. 
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By this time, Anatole was willing to grasp 
at any straw that went floating by. 

"Yes, that was it," said he, fatuously, 'Tm 
sure that was the name." 

And then, in a desperate effort to change the 
subject, "I was much disappointed in Paris — 
much disappointed. Especially about the 
Louvre. You see, the Louvre " 

"Oh," said Babette, witheringly, "you were 
disappointed in Paris and the Louvre, were 
you ? What was disappointing about it ? Did 
you see the Mona Lisa ?" 

"No," said the floimdering Anatole, and 
then, noticing a look of incredulity, or feeling 
that he had been remiss in some way, he added : 
"They told me that was closed." 

Babette and the girls went off into spasms 
of laughter, and even Pere Gerome turned 
away hurriedly and filled and lit his pipe. 
But he must have gotten some of the smoke 
in his throat, for he coughed most vio- 
lently. 

"What a shame !" exclaimed Babette, as soon 
as she got her breath. "Why did they close 
it?" Even Anatole could see that something 
was wrong, and he sought to recover himself. 
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He looked about him, but in each face there 
was only eager and persistent inquiry. 

"I may be mistaken about the name, but some 
place that sounded like that was closed — I think 
the police closed it — ^they told me." 

"And didn't you go to the Moulin Rouge, 
or the Follies, or any of the cafes chantant — 
as long as the Mona Lisa was closed?" de- 
manded Babette. 

"Well, I should say not," answered Anatole, 
with virtuous emphasis. "They told me those 
were not very respectable places." 

It is quite possible that Yvonne did not un- 
derstand all that had gone on, but here was 
something that she could understand. "Who 
told you, Anatole?" she inquired demurely. 
"Did you ask about them?" Anatole wiped 
the perspiration from his face. 

"Well — ^you see — ^the guide " 

"Oh, you had a guide !" exclaimed Adrienne. 
"Did he guide you and your father to busi- 
ness — anights ?" 

Anatole resembled nothing so much as a 
hunted animal. Here he was in an awful mess, 
and Yvonne and Pere Gerome taking in every 
word of it — ^in fact pouring oil on the fire that 
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was burning him! The more he tried to ex- 
plain, and to make his stay in Paris seem a 
very ordinary and commonplace affair, the 
more he became entangled in the web of his 
own weaving. He felt entirely helpless in the 
hands of these merciless cross-examiners, and 
he looked as though he contemplated a dive 
out of the window. 

"Of course Anatole had a guide/' corrobor- 
ated Pere Gerome, in response to the distress 
signals that Anatole was frantically flying. 
"Everybody who goes to Paris has a guide!'* 
And then, he added, a little wickedly, "How do 
you suppose Anatole would have found St. 
Diabolo's church without a guide? Now you 
girls run along home and stop hectoring Ana- 
tole, or ril warrant he won't come to see you 
when you get that Paris engagement I" 

Balked of their prey, the girls turned away 
reluctantly, to get their hats and wraps. 

"Well!" snapped Babette, with disgusted 
finality, giving her skirts a flirt, and her black 
eyes flashing, "I wouldn't have a very high 
regard for anyone's opinion who was disap- 
pointed in the Louvre — about an3rthing I And 
I don't believe he saw any dancing at bJI in 
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Paris, especially — ha, ha, hal — if the Mona 
Lisa was closed ! Ha, ha, ha 1" And the girls 
f airiy exploded with laughter, while poor Ana- 
tole wiped his forehead, glad of any escape, 
however inglorious. Pere Gerome held the door 
open for the girls gallantly. 

"Good night, Yvonne ! Good night, M'sieur I 
Good night, Anatolel Ha, ha, ha!" Babette 
could not resist a parting shot : "Wasn't it nice 
of Anatole to help his father — ^nights I'* 

Pere Gerome closed the door quickly, but not 
so quickly that it shut out the laughter of the 
receding girls, and the sound of Adrienne's 
high treble : "That's how a week in Paris opens 
one's eyes — ^helping father — ^nights!" 

Yvonne leaned against the piano, playing 
abstractedly, with one finger. Anatole stood 
in the middle of the room, looking at her, and 
swallowing hard. He had the proud bearing 
of one who has just been detected stealing 
sheep. He made an obvious attempt to speak, 
and then thought better of it. Pere Gerome 
coughed apologetically, and then taking his 
pipe, went over to the hearth and sat in the big 
arm-chair. After a moment, he looked around 
the side of the chair, furtively. Seeing that the 
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situation had not changed materially, he hastily 
turned his head the other way, with a smile, and 
puffed meditatively. Oh^ Anatole! Anatole! 



CHAPTER V 



REVELATIONS 



The pause had been most awkward when, at 
last, Pere Gerome broke the silence, and even 
then not until after he had peeked around the 
high back of the chair again. Something had 
to be done. He gave a little preliminary 
cough. 

"Ahem — ^isn't it chilly — for August?" he 
said, tentatively. Anatole looked at Yvonne, 
who still leaned against the piano in anjrthing 
but a receptive attitude. 

"Yes,'' said Anatole, drily, "very!" Al- 
though this wasn't very encouraging, after a 
moment, Pere tried again: "Come, Ana- 
tole," said he, "tell us — ^what is the news — 
what do they say in Paris?" At the word 
"Paris," Anatole gave a violent start. "Will 
there be war?" continued Pere Gerome. 

Anatole looked at Yvonne again; even the 
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little ringlets on the back of her neck seemed 
to bristle belligerently. 

"I fed quite sure of it," answered Anatole 
with conviction. 

"Nonsense!" said Pere Gerome, comba- 
tively. "There will be no war! Why should 
there be ? These are civilized times, and peo- 
ple are happy and prosperous. As near as I 
can understand it, somebody, that nobody ever 
heard of, assassinated somebody that nobody 
ever heard of, at a place that nobody ever 
heard of I Pouff ! That's a fine thing to start 
a war about ! I don't see how it concerns any- 
one — except, possibly the man who got assassi- 
nated and the man who did the assassinating — 
and the police." Pere puffed vigorously at his 
pipe, while Anatole edged nearer to Yvonne, 
who still kept her back turned upon him, and 
neither was paying the slightest attention to 
him. 

Puffing reflectively, Pere Gerome went on: 
"And this is 1914, Anatole — not mediaeval 
times! Nobody wants war today — especially 
those who have experienced it — they know 
what it means! And besides, there are the 
treaties and The Hague Conventions — ^they 
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cannot be disregarded. What do they say, 
Anatdie? How are they going to get around 
those?" 

Not getting any answer, Pere Gerome looked 
around the side of his chair. Yvonne and Ana- 
tole were standing at the piano, their backs to- 
ward him, and it was perfectly evident that 
neither had heard a word he had said. He 
glared at them a moment, and then his wrinkled 
face broke into a smile; and the only further 
evidence of his mental state was evinced by the 
increased frequency and volume of smoke that 
came from his pipe. Anatole stood quite close 
to Yvonne, and they were oblivious to Pere 
Gerome's presence. 

"Now listen, Yvonne," he pleaded, whisper- 
ing, but Yvonne still pouted and turned her 
shoulder to him. 

"I won't listen I You can go back to your old 
Paris and your Moulin Rouges and your guides 
and your St. Diabolo's, for all I care !" 

"But, dearest," persisted Anatole, "didn't I 
tell you that I didn't go to the Moulin Rouge 1'^ 

"Oh, yes!" said Yvonne, sarcastically, imi- 
tating the tone Anatole had used, "A wedc in 
Paris opens one's tycs — that's what you said T 
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"WeD," temporized Anatole, sparring for 
time, "I — er — ^meant in a general way, of 
course. Travel — ^travel always opens one's 
eyes. We didn't go an)rwhere — ^scarcely." 

"Well, if you didn't go anywhere, what did 
you need a guide for ?" she asked, turning and 
facing him, her eyes scornful and indignant. 

"Oh, well," hesitated Anatole, fumbling for 
his words, "it was — ^just as M'sieur says — 
everybody has a guide when he goes to Paris. 
He just guided me around — ^a little. Nowheres ' 
in particular — ^just around. I told you I was 
much disappointed in Paris — ^much disap- 
pointed." 

"What was it you were disappointed about ?" 
Anatole adjusted his tie and ran his fingers 
around under his collar, and rested his weight 
on his other foot. 

"Well — ^just disappointed — ^that's all. I'd 
heard so much about Paris, and we — didn't see 
an3rthing — ^much. I was disappointed." That 
was the best he could do, and as he stood there 
Yvonne eyed him Sorrowfully, and there were 
unmistakable signs of tears. 

"Oh, Anatole I It must be that you were dis- 
appointed that you didn't go to any of those 
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dreadful places — and you wanted tot' And 
Yvonne turned her eyes full upon him. Ana« 
tole with just one weapon left, used it. 

"Now, Yvonne!" said he coaxingly. 
"Please I you know I love you, Yvonne I" 

When a criminal throws himself upon the 
mercy of the court, or a fighting dog that has 
been badly worsted turns over on his back and 
puts up his legs in token of surrender, the 
human attitude usually tmdergoes a change, 
and there is bom a feeling of sympathy for 
him ; also it has the effect of disarming his ad- 
versary. You can't remain bitter against 
anyone who tells you he loves you, no matter 
what he has done I And irrelevant as Anatole's 
argument was, it was very competent and ma- 
terial — to Yvonne; and she proceeded to drop 
her tyts and to open the little hands that had 
been clenched. 

A very keen observer of himian nature, Mr. 
Kipling, made one of his characters say, 
'Watch a woman's hands T' — z, sure index of 
her mood. Probably Anatole had never heard 
of Kipling; but, at any rate, when he saw 
Yvonne's hands relax, he tried to take one of 
them in his, but she gently drew it away — 
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gently, mind you — she did not jerk it away! 
And Anatole went after the same hand again, 
of course — ^and this time she let him hold it a 
moment I And he took the opportunity to whis- 
per something more about loving her. What is 
a poor little girl going to do, anyway, when a 
big manly fellow like Anatole telk her he loves 
her? She is going right over to Anatole's 
side and show him a way out of his diffi- 
culty I 

"And you're sure you only went around a 
little?" she asked, in a strained little voice that 
didn't reach even as far as Grandpere's high- 
backed chain 

Anatole was much relieved. He now held 
her hand resolutely, and she, manifestly, tried 
to help him out of the mess he was in; but in- 
stead of keqring still, or of saying, "Yes," the 
big fod rambled on: "Positively sweetheart! 
We didn't go around at all — hardly/' 

If he had only known enough to have stopped 
before that word, "hardly," and it was the way 
he said it — ^a pause l>e£t>re it t — and a lot of ad- 
mission in his tone. Yvonne jerked her hand 

away. 

"/forrf{y/— Oh, Anatole!" And she put her 
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handkerchief over her eyes ; wherefore Anatole 
squirmed ; then grew desperate. 

"Now listen, Yvonne, I might as well tell 
you. One night, I got away from f ath — ^that is 
— ^he was busy, and I met a man in the hotel who 
said he was a guide and would show me around ; 
so I went with him ; and he took me to a place 
where there were — some girls, who sang and 
danced " 



"Oh, Anatole !" squeaked Yvonne. 

But by this time Anatole had the bit in his 
teeth and he went on desperately: "And we 
sat there for a time and had some wine " 

"Were they very pretty girls, Anatole?" 

"Not the least bit, dearest — they were the 
homeliest girls I ever saw ! And after a time, 
he wanted to go " 

"He wanted to go — ^and you wanted to stay 1 
Oh, Anatole!" sniffed Yvonne. 

"Certainly not ! I wanted to go, too ; but it 
seems that he expected me to pay for every- 
thing — ^all the drinks the gi — ^all the drinks he 
and I had, and to pay him for his time, too. 
We had quite a row outside, and he was very 
threatening — so I paid him." 

Over the back of Pere Gerome's chair came 
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billows of smoke, and there was a very percep- 
tible shaking of the old man's shoulders. 

"And what then ?" asked Yvonne, as though 
now prepared to hear anything. 

"Oh," said Anatole, "I went right back to the 
hotel. Now — ^was there anything so bad about 
that?" Yvonne reserved decision for a mo- 
ment. 

"I — doq't think I — ^like it very well, Ana- 
tole," she replied, hesitatingly. "Are you sure 
those girls were very, very homely ?" 

"Frights, dearest! Positive frights!" 

"Well," said Yvonne, "I suppose I ought not 
to mind. Grandpere says that a young man 
usually has to have his fling ; and now that you 
have had your fling (rapid and vigorous puffs 
from over the back of Pere Gerome's chair and 
a very perceptible shaking of his entire 
self), are you going to be good forever and 
ever, and never go on a rampage like that 
again ?" 

At the word "rampage," Pere Gerome rose 
hurriedly from his chair, stuffing his handker- 
chief into his mouth, and made a hurried exit 
into the kitchen. Neither noticed his going. 
I solemnly promise that I am through with 



"\ soicnuuy promise 
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such dissipation — ^and everything/' vowed Ana- 
tole. 

"Never going to be wicked again ?" 

"Never!" 

"That's a good boy I I " 



In the ecstasy of being forgiven, Anatole 
seized her in his arms and, straining her to his 
breast, kissed her lips passionately. Yvonne 
fought herself loose from his embrace with a 
good deal of vigor, and faced him with cheeks 
flaming and eyes blazing. 

"Anatole !" she gasped. "You frighten me ! 
You have no right to do that! I know that 
Gjrandpere would not like it ! He is very par- 
ticular. Do you know that no man, except 
Grandpere, has ever kissed me, in all my life ! 
— and Grandpere only kisses my forehead and 
cheeks? That no boy — ^but you — ever held my 
hand for so much as a second ?" 

"But Yvonne," protested Anatole, "we are 
betrothed!" 

"Not even betrothed, Anatole, for you have 
never spoken to Grandpere, nor has your father 
been to see him. No one but a husband has the 
right to do — ^what you did. Suppose something 
should happen to prevent our marriage ? What 
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then? Would I ever feel quite the same, if I 
gave myself to you in that way ?" 

Anatole hung his head. He was making a 
few mental comparisons, as regarded his own 
conduct, and introspection is never very pleas- 
ant. Yvonne went on, gently. 

"Maybe you don't quite understand, Ana- 
tole — ^possibly you thought I was silly about — 
Paris. But Grandpere has always taught me 
that true chastity must be of the mind as well 
as of the body — ^and I have kept myself that 
way. He says that there are no degfrees of vir- 
tue, a girl is either virtuous or she isn't — and 
she may make no concessions, however small. 
It was very hard to understand, at first, but I 
think I imderstand it now, and I am sure that 
it is right. And that is the way that I — ^have 
kept myself — for you, Anatole. Would you 
have me different ?" Yvonne paused, and then 
whispered, "My lips are for you, Anatole ; you 
shall have them — ^when it is right. Don't you 
see— dear ?" 

Anatole did see — ^and see very clearly. Her 
words went through him like a knife, as she 
laid bare her simple, beautiful soul. He felt 
for the first time, that there was a yawning 
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gulf between them morally. It was as though 
when en his way to a fair and not distant land- 
scape, he had come suddenly upon the edge of a 
precipice — ^the steep side of a chasm so deep and 
wide that it could not be bridged. And there 
seemed little for him to do now, but to turn 
back. There was a way around — through the 
base and hateful path of Deception — ^and to 
take that path, he would have to abandon what- 
ever of Honor and Frankness and Fair-dealing 
that he possessed. And imagine anyone going 
to Yvonne without those things! Unthink- 
able I And to make matters worse, and his re- 
morse more poignant, he knew that this chasm 
was entirely of his own making! He had 
digged the pit himself — and for what ? Some- 
thing momentary and evanescent 1 And he re- 
membered how, as a boy, he used to think what 
a fool Esau was ! 

There are many Esaus in the world, Ana- 
tolet 
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Anatole sat, his head bowed, thinking bit- 
ter thoughts ; but Yvonne, with quickly chang- 
ing mood, brought him back. 

"Look," she said, jumping up and running to 
the cedar chest. "I want to show you the quilt ; 
it is almost finished." She took the quilt from 
its place, and returned to Anatole, displaying it 
proudly. 'TTou know, I began it when I was 
eight years old I See the funny little stitches I 
used to make when I first started I" 

Pere Gerome reappeared from the kitchen, 
having partially recovered his gravity after 
the "rampage" recital, and came over to them 
in a fatherly way. 

"How is the wonderful quilt getting on ?" he 
asked, as he looked at it admiringly. 

"It is almost finished, Grandpere," replied 
Yvonne, enthusiastically — "just a few more 
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squares ! Look, Anatole, here are some of the 
pieces you gave me a long, long time ago — ^they 
were part of your mother's wedding dress, you 
said, and you caught the dickens for cutting 
them oflF ! These are from one of Grandpere's 
fancy waistcoats — ^you used to wear them all 
the time, didn't you, Grandpere? And this 
was a necktie that a tourist gave me when I got 
him a drink of water — I had just started 
it then. He said he hoped I would live to 
spread it over my grandchildren I Wasn't he 
funny I" 

"Here comes Citizen Bourienne,** said Pere 
Gerome, a little wearily. ''I just saw him pass 
the window. I suppose he has come to try to 
buy my violin. I wish he could get it through 
his head that I don't want to sell it." Yvonne 
opened the door, and Citizen Bourienne, fat 
and opulent and patronizing, bustled in. 

"Good evening, good evening everybody! 
Ah, little Yvonne, as charming as ever — in- 
deed, I might say more charming I" Bourienne 
reached out a huge paw in a playful but ele- 
phantine attempt to pinch her cheek, but 
Yvonne avoided it skilfully. "And how is 
M'sieur ? Well, I trust ! And here is Anatole 
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Marcetl Howdoyoudo, Anatolc? I hear you 
have been in Paris !'* 

Here it was again — P^ris I Anatole devoutly 
wished that there wasn't any such place as 
Paris I He glared murderously at the visitor, 
but the worst was yet to come. 

'l.x>ok out for him, Ma'am'selle ! Once these 
gay young Uades get a taste of Paris! Eh, 
M'sieur Gerome?^ And then old Bourienne 
proceeded to dig Anatole violently in the ribs 
and wink wickedly at him. Anatole tried to 
think what the penalty for mayhem was, and 
regretted that boiling people like Bourienne in 
oil had gone out of fashion. This r^;ret was 
not modified by what followed. 

''Sly dog, Anatole is, too ! Didn't Paris open 
your eyes a bit, Anatole ?*' Oh, those hateful 
words I Would he never hear the last of them ! 
Putting all the emphasis and indignation he had 
into it, Anatole said, 'It did not I'^ 

"Well, welir puflFed Bourienne. 'T^idn't 
open your e3res, eh ? Had 'em open before, eh? 
Most surprising — at your age ! But, my, my ! 
Times have changed, eh, M'sieur ? Now when 
we were Anatc^'s age, we were innocent — 
what you might call 'green.^ Bat now-a-days. 
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these boys get an early start ! Well, let 'em, I 
say ! Let 'em sow their wild oats early — ^they'll 
settle down all the sooner. Though, after all, 
you never can tell — I've known some of 'em 
that never settled down. Once they got a taste 
of Paris life — ^like Anatole here ^" 

"Have a chair, Citizen Bourienne," inter- 
rupted Pcre Gerome, who was beginning to 
think that Anatole had had about enough. 
"Yvonne, won't you get us a glass of Bur- 
gundy?" 

The two old men seated themselves at the 
hearth, the pompous Bourienne being placidly 
unconscious that Anatole sat behind him specu- 
lating on the chances that a murderer has of 
escaping the gallows. 

"Well, Qtizen Bourienne," began Pwe Ge- 
rome, after the usual formula, "what is the 
news ? Is there going to be war ?" 

"It looks very much like it, M'sieur, very 
much like it indeed," said Bourienne, assuming 
a judicial and oracular air. ''The Paris papers 
all say that Wilhelm — 
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Pere Gerome sprang from his chair impa- 
tiently: "Wilhelm! Always Wilhelm f he ex- 
claimed bitteriy, as he started to pace the floor. 
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"Is he the sole arbiter of all destinies? Does 
this one man possess the power to set the world 
afire and to ride rough-shod over peaceful peo- 
ples ? I cannot think so I Wilhelm is a para- 
noiac — in the advanced stages. For years, Ger- 
many has covered his nakedness with a mantle 
of charity — his operas, his paintings, his ser- 
mons and the like ! Bah ! They were harmless 
vanities that fooled nobody, and provoked only 
an amused smile that a courteous world hid 
behind its hand. He has, for years, strutted 
and blustered before the nations of Europe 
with clanking sword, loaded down with the 
medals and decorations that he awarded him- 
self — z sort of Miles Glorious. But in the mad- 
houses, there are always men who announce 
themselves as Caesars or Alexanders or Na- 
poleons; men who prance up and down in their 
cages, with paper hats on their heads, and 
brandishing wooden swords, and giving orders 
to imaginary legions. Nobody pays any at- 
tention to them, for they have their keepers. 
Wilhelm is afflicted with the same mania, and 
he has his keepers, too. The cool heads of 
Prussia will not let him go too far. He is, in a 
way, in a cage, too. There will be no war !'* 
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''Maybe not, maybe nott I hope not, cer- 
tainly ! I trust you are right T' said Bourienne. 
While he agreed with Pere Gerome, it was plain 
that he had not come to discuss the war. 
"Ahem T' he cleared his throat in a preparatory 
way: 

''M'sieur, may I have another lode at your 
vioHn?" 

"Of course I'm right," growled Pere Ge- 
rome importantly, paying no attention to the 
question further than to get the violin from its 
case and hand it to his guest. 'Then, there are 
the treaties/' said he sharply. "Wilhelm can't 
break treaties without bringing the world about 
his ears. I have no faith in German honor, 
but I have faith in German caution. The Prus- 
sian, like other bullies, will not strike unless he 
is sure he has much better than an even 
chance." 

Bourienne was almost caressing the violin, 
pinching the strings gently, and looking into 
it for the identifying marks. He started as he 
realized that Pere had finished what he had to 
say. 

"Yes, yes T' he agreed hastily, **all very true ! 
All very true I Ahem ! Now — I suppose there 
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is no doubt about this being a genuine Cremona 
— ^these marks are authentic?" 

"And France is not to be dealt with lightly — 
nor England," said Pere Gerome vehemently, 
**And, who knows — ^America! She would at 
least back us with her dollars. German states- 
men know this, and it will make them cau- 
tious." 

Yvonne brought in the decanter and glasses, 
and each of the two old men took a sip, lifting 
their glasses ceremoniously. Again Bourienne - 
cleared his throat. 

"Now, M'sieur, I have thought the matter 
over, and I am willing to raise my offer^ 
to — -" 

"Germany has nobody with her but Austria, 
and Austria — Bah ! She has never yet won a 
war — she is a masterly retreater !" And Pere 
Gerome fairly bristled as he continued, "And 
let them remember that there is no bugler in 
the armies of France who knows how to soimd 
a call for retreat ! It is not a part of their musi- 
cal education !" 

"Quite so, M'sieur! Gloriously quite so! 
Ahem! But getting back to music, will you 
take seven thousand francs— cash down?" 
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Bourienne pulled out a fat wallet and took 
therefrom a sheaf of bank-notes and bran- 
dished them under Pere's nose. Yvonne half 
Tose, involimtarily, from the window-seat, as 
though in fear that her grandfather might sell 
the Cremona, but Pere Gerome turned upon 
Bourienne. 

"Citizen Bourienne," he began, speaking 
with dignity, and plainly repressing his impa- 
tience, "I will not take your seven thousand 
francs — or any other number of francs. 
Why should I sell my violin? It was my 
father's, and his father's before him. It 
is a part of my life, just as many of the other 
old things are that you see about you here." 
[ Yvonne came to him and he put his arm about 
I her affectionately. "Almost like Yvonne," he 
said. 

''Yes, yes I I know," said Bourienne, "but 
seven thou " 



"A moment, Citizen Bourienne — ^what would 
1 do with your seven thousand francs ? Prob- 
ably, I would be tempted to buy another Cre- 
mona, if it were possible for me to find one. I 
liave little need of money, at my time of life. 
My wants are few and easily satisfied. The 
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things that you see about you here are perhaps 
of little value to anyone else, but they are price- 
less to me. Almost everything in this room has 
its associations — they speak to me of those that 
are long gone/' As the old man spoke, he paced 
about the room, stopping to look at this or that, 
as though bringing back the old memories. 
"That tea-set was my grandmother's — I can 
remember how she liked tea — such a lot of 
sugar, and lemon — when we could get it for 
her. She was very fond of me. I remember 
how she used to take me on her knee and tell 
me stories; and if I had been very good, she 
let me pour the tea and perhaps gave me a sip 
of it. So, you see, I don't want to sell the tea- 
set. Citizen Bourienne." 

"Quite right 1" said Bourienne, apologetic- 
ally, "but I " 

"The spinning-wheel over there," went on 
Pere Gerome, unmindful of the mterruption, 
"was my mother's. I used to sit on the floor — 
right over there — ^when I was a little boy, and 
watch that wheel go roimd by the hour. And 
occasionally, she would stop to rest, and would 
smile down at me." He paused a moment, rev- 
erently, as though he felt the presence of his 
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mother, and his eyes seemed to look into the 
Beyond. "My mother was not what would 
be called a very beautiful woman, Citizen 
Bourienne, but she was very beautiful to me. 
In all my long life, I can think of nothing 
half so beautiful as my mother's smile as she 
sat at the spinning-wheel and I looked up at 
her from the floor. It takes no stretch of 
imagination to see her now, smiling at me, 
love in her eyes — ^her gentle, mother-eyes." 
There was no break in his voice, no sob; but 
there was that which told of a grief that was 
ever green — ^a sorrow that had never left him. 
He paused a moment and then went on as one 
speaking to himself. "And it was at the spin- 
ning-wheel, right over there by the window, 
that she went — to sleep — ^at last." He turned 
quickly — ^almost fiercely upon Bourienne: 
"And I won't sell the spinning-wheel. Citizen 
Bourienne 1" 

"Certainly not!" hastily agreed Bourienne. 
"That would be sacrilege! I meant only the 
violm !" 

*T)o you not think that there are many sacred 

memories connected with that, too. Citizen 

Bourienne ? Do you think that I cannot hear, 
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even now, the melodies that my father and my 
grandfather drew from its bosom? Yvonne 
and I feel that these old things do not belong 
to us — really — ^that we have only a life-inter- 
est in them — ^that we are, in a way, only cus- 
todians, and must hand them down to others." 
He looked almost sternly at poor Bourienne, 
who winced. Then he turned to Yvonne, and 
said: "Yvonne, get me my father's sword." 
Yvonne ran to where it hung beneath the pic- 
ture of Napoleon, and brought it to the old 
man, who took it into his hands reverently and 
held it up before Bourienne: "My father 
fought the Prussians in 1870. He gave his 
life for France. This was his sword. His 
dead hand grasped it when they found him upon 
the battlefield. Citizen Bourienne, how many 
millions of francs will you give me for this?" 

Old Bourienne stood humbly for a moment, 
and then he bowed. 

"I beg your pardon, M'sieur," he said in a 
contrite tone, "I think I did not imderstand." 

He looked about him for his hat and stick, 
and Anatole found them for him with uncon- 
cealed joy and thrust them into his hands. For 
once, Gtizen Bourienne left with a simple 
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"good night !" — and without the usual patron- 
izing and oracular speech. He did not even 
notice Anatole's evident appreciation of his de- 
parture, which was probably just as well, for 
Anatole. And it is highly improbable that Citi- 
zen Bourienne ever again went into a gentle- 
man's home and tried to buy his Lares and 
Penates* 
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CHAPTER VII 

ANATOLE NEEDS ANOTHER GUIDE 

After Citizen Bourienne had gone, Pere Ge- 
rome sat at the hearth, puffing meditatively at 
his pipe. Anatole and Yvonne were still at the 
window-seat. It was plain that something was 
bothering Anatole, for he did not respond, 
except in a dejected and abstracted way, to 
Yvonne's conversational advances. Finally, 
Yvonne nudged him and whispered, "Go and 
speak to him now, Anatole !'* 

Anatole started; he looked in a scared way 
from Yvonne to Pere Gerome and back again 
— irresolute. Yvonne nudged him again^ more 
violently, and Anatole rose. It needed another 
push to get him started in the direction of the 
old man. Like one groping in the dark, Ana- 
tole found his way to where Pere Gerome sat, 
and stood beside the chair, dumb. 

"Well, Anatole," said the old man, pleas- 
antly, "what is it?" 
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Anatole swallowed hard a few times: 
"M'sieur— I— that is— we '' 

'* Yes, Anatole r 

Anatole lodced helplessly at Yvonne, who 
was making encouraging signs to him, so he 
tried again: "It's like this, M'sieur — ^yoa 
know ^* 

Pere Gerome waited, but as nothing further 
seemed to be coming, he finally said, "Yes, Ana- 
tole, I know. I can see that you needed a guide 
in Paris — ^and you need a guide now. Run 
away for a moment, Yvonne dear; Anatole 
and I are going to have a little talk — ^that's a 
good girl." 

"Yes, Grandpere," said Yvonne, dutifully; 
and she ran up the stairs, stopping at the land- 
ing to throw Anatole a kiss, while Anatole 
again fixed his necktie and gulped helplessly. 

"You wanted to speak to me about Yvonne 
— ^that's it, isn't it?" asked Pere Gerome, in a 
tone that did not exactly add to Anatole's se- 
renity. 

"Yes, M'sieur,— I "" 

"Go on, Anatole, Fm listening.'* 

"I don't know exactly how to begin, M'sieur. 
When I came tonight, I intended to ask you for 
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Yvonne's hand in marriage — but I feel that I 
cannot do that now/' 

Pere Gerome started, and looked at the boy 
keenly. Anatole was studying the figure in 
the carpet. Without looking up, he went on 
hesitatingly : 

''Instead, I have a confession to make to 
you,'* Anatole paused — ^it was bitter medi- 
cine, but Anatole was determined to take it — 
"though I know that when I have made it, 
neither you nor Yvonne will have any further 
use for me. Of course, you know that I did a 
lot of lying about that time in Paris, and got 
all tangled up and made an ass of myself gen- 
erally. You and Yvonne and everybody else 
could see that! I have felt like a sneak long 
enough, and Fm going to get it off my mind." 

'''Really, you surprise me, Anatole!" said 
Pere Gerome, though his face bore just the sus- 
picion of a smile as he turned it away from 
Anatole. 

"I think I am going to surprise you still fur- 
ther," said Anatole, doggedly. 'That Paris — 
episode — ^was not at all like the tame-rabbit 
performance that I depicted." Again the smile 
came over the old man's face. 
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"The truth of the matter is," went on Ana- 
tole, ''that guide and I went into a cafe chantant 
— ^and we had a lot to drink, and the girls came 
and sat in my lap, and I held up my hat for them 
to kick, and — ^and made a terrible fool of my- 
self generally! I kissed them and they kissed 
tne 

"My, my ! You really did those things, Ana- 
tole?" said Pere Gerome, in a shocked voice, 
though there was still that ghost of a smile on 
his face. 

"Yes," said Anatole, "and there was a row 
over one of the gi — ^well — there was a row — 
over-turned tables and broken glassware — ^and 
all that." Anatole stopped, and Pere Gerome 
waited for him to go on ; but he did not. Pere 
Gerome looked at him sharply and then paced 
the room, his hands behind his back. 

"And was that all ?" finally asked Pere Ge- 
rome. 

"No," said Anatole. 

Pere Gerome stopped short in his pacing and 
turned. The boy stood dejected, and said 
nothing, while Pere Gerome looked at him. 

"I find it very difficult to tell you the rest," 
said Anatole, finally. 
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Hmmm/' said the old man, thoughtftdly. 
Perhaps it isn't necessary/' and he continued 
his pacing. Anatole reached for his hat. 

"And now," said he, "I guess there is noth- 
ing for me to do but to take my hat and go. I 
know that I am not fit to be received by 
Yvonne, and after what she told me tonight — 
how you — ^how she had kept herself — Oh, God ! 
I am not fit to look at her !" And the boy, over- 
come by the wretchedness of it all, sank into a 
chair and buried his face in his hands. Pere 
Gerome continued his pacing for some mo- 
ments. Then he went over to Anatole, and laid 
a fatherly hand on his shoulder. 

"How old are you, Anatole ?" he asked in a 
kindly though sorrowful voice. 

"Twenty — ^nearly twenty-one," answered the 
boy, "and old enough to have some sense I" 

"And yet," said Pere Gerome, slowly, "not 
old enough to have a great deal. Boys do 
things at twenty that men would not do later in 
life. And I am also aware that twenty, Paris, 
and 'a lot of drinks' make a highly explosive 
compound." 

"I am making no excuses for myself, 
M'sieur," said Anatole, hopelessly. 
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*'I know that you are not/' said Pere Gc- 
rome^ '^and that is one reason why I am trying 
to make some for you. We must ail make ex- 
cuses for each other, at times. If we did not, 
a very beautiful word would have to be elim- 
inated from our language — ^the word *for- 
give.* It would be a very colorless and taste- 
less world, if there were never anything to for- 
give. I take it that, as you look back upon this 
— experience — ^you do not regard it with any 
very great pride — ^that it does not look attrac- 
tive to you?" Anatole groaned. 

"Attractive! God, if I could forget it — ^if 
it only had not been !" 

"You seem very penitent, Anatole." 

"God knows I am, M'sieur I But I can't see 
that penitence does any good !" 

The old man paced the floor, his hands be- 
hind him. "Hmmm," he said, reflectively, "I 
am not so sure — ^at least, it is a good sign." 
Then, after a moment, "It would seem, too, that 
you are not inclined to set up one moral stand- 
ard for a woman, and another and lower one 
for a man. You don't take that view — 
now?" 

"Possibly, at one time, I did have some such 
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feeling — if I thought about it at all," said Ana- 
tole, after a pause, "but — ^the way I feel now — 
I don't see why there should be any distinction. 
I don't know why a man should ask for more 
than he is willing to give." 

"The world, however, is inclined to make 
such a distinction," said Pere Gerome, "though 
there is little reason for it, and I think that your 
feeling in the matter does you credit. It is fair 
and it is manly, and — it bodes well for your 
future conduct." The old man turned sharply 
to Anatole: "What do you suppose Yvonne 
would think — if she knew ?" 

"What do I suppose she would think! I 
know what she would think ! She would never 
speak to me again ! That's just it, M'sieur — 
she's got to know ! It would be outrageous to 
allow things to go on and keep her in ignorance 
of it !" 

"I am glad to hear you say that, Anatole," 
said Pere Gerome, "it shows that you want to 
be honest and frank; and while I think that 
Yvonne, or any other good woman deserves all 
the honesty and frankness in a man's nature, I 
am not altogether sure that it is necessary to 
tell her." 
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Anatole started to his feet: "Then — ^you 
think *' he began, eagerly. 

"One moment, Anatole/' Pere Gerome said, 
imperatively, "I don't want you to think that 
I regard your transgression lightly — ^that it 
was anything to be winked at, for such is not 
the case. I am deeply pained — for your sake 
and for Yvonne's. To put it in terms that you 
can understand — I would far rather have 
given old Bourienne the Cremona and the spin- 
ning-wheel and the tea-set — ^and my father's 
sword — than to have had it happen ! That is, 
m some degree, the measure of my feeling in 
the matter ! But I also feel that, under the cir- 
stances, the life-happiness of two very young 
people should not be utterly ruined by it." 

"But — Yvonne, M'sieurl What will she 
think " 

"As I was about to say, Anatole, I do not 

think it necessary to say anything to Yvonne. 

In the first place, she would not understand 

what you were talking about; and in the 

second place, I cannot see what good it would 

do. It would only give her pain and would 

rectify nothing." He paused a moment, and 

then he turned to Anatole: "My boy," he 
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said, solemnly, "I have known you all your life. 
If I thought you were at all inclined to be dis- 
solute, or that your whole soul did not revolt 
at this thing, I would hand you your hat and 
open that door for you — wide ! And I would 
assist in your exit,'' glancing meaningly at the 
toe of his boot. "But I know that you are not 
bad at heart. You are perhaps," — ^here the old 
man paused and turned away, pacing reflec- 
tively — "not the first young man of twenty — 
who erred under somewhat similar circum- 
stances." 

Anatole could hardly believe his ears. A 
moment before, he was plunged into the bot- 
tomless pit of despair — everything dark, every- 
thing turned to ashes. And now ! He 

came to the old man eagerly : "Then you think 
— ^knowing this, you are willing " 

"I think so, Anatole — ^under the circum- 
stances," said Pere Gerome calmly. 

"And you would have me say nothing to 
Yvonne ?" 

"No, I would not tell her. The fact that you 
think you ought to is what counts — that, to- 
gether with your evident penitence, and the 
way you fed about the whole matter." Ana- 
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tole grasped the old man's hand and nearly 
wrung it off. 

"I cannot tell you, M'sieur, how grateful I 
am to you," said he — "how much I appreciate 
your confidence. But I assure you that I will 
justify it I You shall never regret that you have 
given it to me." 

There was no doubting the genuineness of 
this boyish declaration. It came straight from 
Anatole's heart — ^and Pere Gerome knew it. "I 
am sure of it," he said, getting his hand out of 
Anatole's with some difficulty. Anatole hesi- 
tated: "And you still think I need not tell 
Yvonne?" 

"Not tmless you want to hear about it with 
more or less frequency during the period of 
your married life/' said Pere Gerome, reflec- 
tively. 



CHAPTER VIII 



BLUE SKIES AND RED 



Pere Gerome sat in his big chair before the 
hearth, looking steadily into the fire that lay 
a mass of embers. Anatole called up the stairs 
eagerly, "Yvonne ! Oh, Yvonne ! Your grand- 
father has given his consent !" he shouted glee- 
fully, whereat Yvonne came running down the 
stairs and almost fell into his arms. After a 
hurried kiss or two, she ran to Pere Gerome 
and knelt beside the chair, entwining her arms 
about his neck. 

"You dear, old Grandpere !" she cried, as she 
kissed his wrinkled cheek. "You darling, old 
Grandpere! I knew you would! I am so 
happy, Grandpere!" And Grandpere patted 
her affectionately. 

"I am very happy, too, because you are," he 
said. "You are sure that you love Anatole?" 
'Yes, Grandpere," she said, blushing, 
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"better than anything else in the world — ^un- 
less, perhaps — ^you," and she hid her head 
against his coat. 

"Nonsense!" laughed the old man, "Grand- 
pere doesn't count any more! Anatole steps 
in, and Grandpere steps out ! *One nail drives 
out another, at last !' New Loves for Old ! It 
remains only for Grandpere to say, *Bless you, 
my children,' and to step out of the cast." 

"You silly, old Grandpere," said Yvonne, "to 
think that anything could drive out my love 
for you! You should say, *New Loves and 
Old !' " 

"I beg, M'sieur," protested Anatole, "that 
you " 

"There, there ! I didn't mean quite that, of 
course," he said, rising ; "and now I'll leave you 
two alone," and he took their hands affection- 
ately and joined them. "I give her to you Ana- 
tole, gladly — into your protection and guid- 
ance. The old pilot calls back to the new — 
calls back to tell you that the weather 
all through the voyage, will be very largely 
what you make it yourselves. There may 
come storms from without, but if you lay 
your course by the compass of Honor 
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and Truth, with faith and trust in each 
other, you will find that the ship will ride 
the waves, and glide into the smooth waters be- 
yond. I give her to you feeling that no mat- 
ter how deep the shadows fall across the path, 
you will always reach out a strong and sus- 
taining hand to her, and will keep a protecting 
arm about her. These are doubtful days — we 
do not know what may come — ^but I want you 
to promise that absolutely nothing shall come 
between you — ^until death. Promise me those 
things, Anatole. Will you ?" 

"I do promise — ^most solemnly, M'sieur!" 
Anatole said. 

"I know you will ! I know you will — ^but I 
just wanted to hear you say it. There, there I 
I'm a tiresome, old man, who talks and talks. 
Now I'm off ! Fm feeling very happy tonight I 
Very happy, I can tell you !" And the old man 
hummed a lively air as he went, a little imstead- 
ily, into the other room. When the door had 
closed, Yvonne thought she heard his voice 
break, and a sound very like a sob — ^but Yvonne 
must have been mistaken, for Grandpere had 
said he was very happy ! 

They sat together on the settle for some 
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time, and neither spoke. Yvonne's hand lay 
limp upon the seat, and Anatole put his own 
warm hand over it, but she drew it away co- 
quettishly. 

"Are you sure those were very homely girls, 
Anatole ?" she asked slyly. 

Anatole shuddered. "Yes, dear, very sure," 
said he with evident conviction. Yvonne coyly 
put her hand back ; but Anatole did not try to 
take it again. Instead, he rose and started to 
walk the floor, thinking, Yvonne following him 
with her eyes. Finally, Anatole said, "Dearest, 
what would you say if I told you that I had 
done something very dreadful ?" 

"Very dreadful? Why, Anatole, what do 
you mean?" she queried, with widening eyes. 

"I mean — something very dreadful, indeed," 
he answered. 

Yvonne looked steadily into the fire for a 
moment, then turned quickly. 

"Anatole!" she whispered, "you haven't — 
taken — any money — ^that did not belong to you, 
have you ?" 

"No, dear," said Anatole, "nothing like that." 

Yvonne breathed a sigh of relief. Again she 
thought aloud: "You haven't been gambling 
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again at the tavern — ^after I asked you not 
to?" 

"No," said he. "I haven't gambled at the 
tavern or anywhere else — since you asked me 
not to." 

Yvonne started, and facing him she said, 
bristling, "You've been walking out with that 
Babette— or Marie ! That's what it is !" 

"No," said Anatole, "not that." 

"Cross your heart?" 

"Yes — cross my heart," said Anatole, cross- 
ing his heart. Yvonne was greatly relieved. 

After considerable thought, she ttuned an 
awed face to him and whispered, "Anatole» 
you haven't — murdered anyone — ^and hid the 
body in the woods — or a cave — or something?'* 

"Not guilty," laughed Anatole. 

"Well, then, if it wasn't any of those things 
I don't see what could have been so dreadful 
about it!" Then suddenly, "Does Grandpere 
know about it ?" 

"Yes," said Anatole. 

"Well, then it couldn't have been very bad, 
and I don't want to know anything about it — 
you needn't tell me." 

'*Well — maybe that is the best way — after 
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all," Anatole said weakly. "But, at any rate, 
Fm going to punish myself for it/' 

"How are you going to punish yourself ?" she 
asked. 

"Never mind — Vm going to punish myself 
— ^that's all," said he, smiling. Anatole looked 
at his watch: "Oh, so late!" he exclaimed, 
"nearly eleven o'clock! I had no idea it was 
that time ! I must be going, right away I" 

He bustled about, getting his hat and coat, 
and Yvonne sat following him with big, disap- 
pointed eyes. When she saw he meant to go, 
she went to him and helped him with his coat, 
buttoning it up to his chin and holding her face 
very near to his. Then she adjusted his hat, 
and fussed with his lapels. But Anatole seemed 
unmindful of his opportunities. 

"Isn't it chilly— for August ?" he said, mak- 
ing conversation. 

"Yes, isn't it ! I feel cold — right now !" and 
Yvonne shivered prettily and in close prox- 
imity. Anatole edged to the door. "Good 
night, dearest," he said. Yvonne stood in the 
centre of the room, and did not answer. His 
hand was already on the knob. 

"Anatole ?" she said plaintively. 
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'Yes, dear," said Anatole, solicitously. 
**Are you going?" she asked. 
"Yes, dear," he said. 

Yvonne hung her head. "Without 

"Yes," confessed he, "without!" 






After a moment, Yvonne said, shyly, "Is 
that the way — ^you are going — to punish your- 
self?" 

Yes, dearest," admitted he. 
Well," murmured Yvonne, naively, after an 
eloquent pause, "I — don't see what — I have 
done — to be punished for !" 

Anatole threw down his hat and, numing to 
her, took her into his arms and kissed her fore- 
head and cheeks. 

"You little darling!" he exclaimed, "you 
made me forswear myself ! We'll not have any 
more punishments — ^they are too severe! Oh, 
dearest, you can't ever know how dear you are 
to me ! Why, when I thought I was going to 
lose you " 

"Going to lose me! Why, what made you 
think that, Anatole?" 

"Well — Grandpere might have said 'No,'" 
stammered Anatole. "When I feared I might 
lose you, then I thought how much you meant 
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to me — ^just like my eyes or the sun and the 
air! You know, ever since we were children, 
I had made up my mind that some day I would 
ask you to marry me — even when you were in 
the mud-pie age. I can remember that I gave 
Francois Brussac an awful thrashing because 
he gave you some wild flowers. You didn't 
know about that.'' 

"Oh, yes, I did, Anatole." 

"You did? I gave him a few extra ones to 
make him promise not to tell I'' 

"One doesn't always — ^have to be told 
things, Anatole," murmured Yvonne. Anatole 
laughed. 

"So it seems! Well, ever since then — that 
must be more than five years ago — I have al- 
ways wanted to tell you that I loved you and I 
never said a word tmtil that night in the gar- 
den, at the wall.'' 

"It seemed longer to me than that," said 
Yvonne, blushing. 

"Why, what do you mean, dearest — ^longer 
than that?" 

"Well— ever since the day that you gave 
Francois the thrashing— I had been waiting — 
for you to tell me. I never thought of anyone 
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else — and it seemed a very long time to 
wait !" 

You darling!*' said Anatole, kissing her. 
And now Tve told you, and I've spoken to 
Grandpere, and it's all settled ! Do you know, 
when Grandpere was talking to us, I almost 
wished that some time the shadows would fall 
thick and deep across the path, so that I might 
prove how I will protect and cherish you, and 
that nothing can come between us — ^until 
death !" 

"It makes me feel very safe, to hear you say 
that, Anatole," said Yvonne, happily. 

"And I mean that you shall be safe, too, 
dear! And now, I must go; I know that you 
are tired and it is late, and you must be getting 
off to bed." 

Yvonne accompanied him to the door, and 
Anatole went up the village street, leaving a 
trail of "Good nights" behind him, that was 
only equalled by those timid and softly spoken 
ones that pursued him. Yvonne closed the 
door, and stood for a moment, in blissful rev- 
erie. Grandpere came in from the kitchen, 
whistiing and making a lot of preliminary 
noises. ''I just wanted to get my hat — don't 
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let me interrupt — why, where is Anatole?" 

"He has just gone," said Yvonne, coming to 
him and putting her arms about his neck. "I 
am very, very happy, Grandpere," she whis- 
pered, nestling against his coat. 

"And I, too, my dear child," said he, "though 
I dread the thought of losing you — but that 
may not be for a long time yet. You are very 
young, and it will be best to wait a little. You 
see, you are only sixteen — indeed, not quite 
that! It doesn't seem possible! Why, it was 
only last week — or last year — ^that you came to 
me with a doll to mend ! I remember that she 
had what looked like a fatal injury, and you 
shed a few real tears over her !" 

"Oh, Grandpere," protested Yvonne, "that 
was a long time ago — more than a year f 

"Well, maybe it was — ^but it doesn't seem so. 
I remember that I glued on the whole top of 
her head, and she convalesced rapidly. Ah 
me ! We can mend broken heads, but we can't 
mend broken hearts!" The old man started. 
"What an old gabbler I am! Now you run 
along to bed ; I am just going to step down to 
the tavern to hear the news. I will be back 
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Yvonne held onto him. "Grandperc/* she 
said, ''Anatole told me that he had done some- 
thing very terrible '* 

"There! / knew it! He Aad to teU it! I 
thought he had more sense !'' 

''He didn*t tell it, Grandpere. I said that if 
you knew it, and }rou gave your consent any- 
way, it couldnH be so very bad, and I didn't 
want to hear about it at all !" 

"You are a very wise little girl," said the old 
man, much relieved. "You mustn't think about 
it. It was just — I dare say I — ^we won't talk 
about it ! Now you run off to bed. Anatole is 
all right!" 

"I knew it, Grandpere — I knew he couldn't 
do anything very, very wrong! Good night, 
Grandpere — don't stay late !" she warned, shak- 
ing her finger at him playfully, as she went up 
the stairs. 

The old man bustled into his coat and put on 
his hat and got his stick ; then he searched his 
pockets and drew forth a solitary centime. He 
looked at it gravely for a moment; then smiled; 
took off his coat and hat, and put his stick bade 
into its place; and lighting his pipe, he sat 
down before the fire. In a moment^ the door 
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burst open, and Anatole, all excitement, stood 
in the room. 

"Germany has declared war upon France 
and has invaded Belgium on her way to Paris I'" 

Pere Gerome rose dazedly from his chair, 
and Yvonne came fljring down the stairs. 

"Yes, it's true!" said Anatole. Faint and 
far-away shouts now came through the open 
window. "Hear them cheer? Everybody is 
there ! And I can't stay a minute. I must go 
down and hear what the Mayor is saying. 
Then, I'm going to enlist — ^you know I finished 
my training this year !" 

Pere Gerome gazed fixedly ahead, with eyes 
that saw nothing. "Oh, Anatole, may I go 
with you? May I, Grandpere?" Grandpere 
did not answer, but in another moment, Yvonne 
had donned her hat and coat, and they were 
gone. The old man stood still. 

Through the window came the shouts, and 
the far-off beat of the drums. He went over 
to the chest, and took out a very faded blue 
coat, and struggled into it. "Through the 
window came the sound of tumult, and the beat 
of dnmis." He took the sword from where it 
hung. Faintly distinguishable, he heard shouts 
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of ^^Vive la France^ Then with his white 
head held erect, and with squared shoulders 
and martial tread, he marched before the por- 
trait of the First Napoleon. Through the win- 
dow came the notes, clear and vibrant, of La 
Marseillaise, loud and jubilant. Pere Gerome 
lifted the sword and stood at salute, his lip6 
against the blade. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE BUGLE CALL 



Succeeding days were full of excitement 
for Yvonne. Almost at once, Anatole marched 
away with his regiment, and at the parting, she 
had yielded her lips to him — ^and in plain sight 
of Citizen Marcet and everyone else in Beau- 
voir! And Citizen Marcet had given no sign 
of disapproval I 

In fact, as Yvonne stood waving the little 
tri-color and watching Anatole's broad shoul- 
ders as they receded, until she could no longer 
distinguish them from those of his fellows — 
maybe it was the distance, and maybe it was 
because of the mist that had gathered in her 
eyes — she found herself side by side with old 
Marcet ! Looking timidly into his face she saw 
something there that made her come closer 
until she stood within his strong encircling arm ; 
and laying her head against his best broadcloth 

coat, she cried all down the front of it ! 
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But the old man did not, and could not have 
made any objection to this, for he would have 
been unable to tell which tears were his and 
which were Yvonne's I And if that didn't put 
the paternal stamp of approval upon certain 
previous arrangements, there's no way of tell- 
ing what would! And when the old man, his 
arm still about her, walked home with her and 
Grandpere, and stopped to talk at the door, it 
was very plain to everybody that the last chance 
of either Adrienne Lavasseur or Mathilde Du- 
pre to become a member of the Marcet family 
had vanished into the thinnest of nothingness. 
There was no tacit removal of objection, but the 
most positive affirmation of sanction and adop- 
tion. 

War was surely upon them. There could 
be no mistaking the Government posters and 
regulations, and the scare headlines in the 
Paris papers that occasionally found their way 
into the village. Yvonne had read some of 
them herself, though they meant little to her. 
But things in general seemed little changed. 
The same Sabbath stillness prevailed; the 
quaint, old town still stood as though painttd 
on canvas ; the blue sky smiled from above ia 
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the same way, and there was not an unusual 
ripple on the placid, mirror-stream that slipped 
and shimmered past the village. There were the 
same green, sunlit fields and flowering gardens 
and the tall woods, where the birds sang and 
tended their nests, just as they had always 
done. The rabbits in the hatch showed no ex- 
citement, and the pigeons strutted and scolded 
and wheeled high in the air, as usual. There 
were the same things to be done — ^the same 
routine to be followed. 

It was, indeed, most difiicult to realize that 
France was at war, and that the Germans were 
on their way toward Paris ! And yet, in some 
way, a new and strange element seemed to have 
entered the village — z suppressed excitement 
— something ominous. The group at the 
lavoir reflected it — everybody wanted to talk; 
but it was the old women who were ac- 
corded a hearing — the old ones who could re- 
member. 

Yvonne, on account of her youth, listened; 
and what she heard was not altogether reassur- 
ing. She and most of the others had looked at 
war through the mist of the years — ^as some- 
thing more or less mythical ; almost as one looks 
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at the Crusades or the times of Joan of Arc — 
something to be read about in books, but never 
to be actually experienced. 

To this child, war meant only that a lot of 
men had put on gay uniforms, shouldered mus- 
kets, and marched proudly away to the sound 
of drums and the stirring music of La Mar^ 
seillaise. Some rode prancing horses and 
waved gleaming swords, and there was a great 
hurrah. 

How handsome Anatole had looked I And 
how the Germans would nm when they saw 
him! In a little while, perhaps only a few days, 
he would return triumphant, and everybody 
would make a great fuss over him. Then she 
would be very proud of him, and how the other 
girls would envy her ! To be sure, she would 
miss him greatly during the few days of his 
absence ; but she would sew like wildfire to get 
the wedding chest filled against his coming ! 

But as she listened to the talk of the older 
women, it seemed, after all, that this war busi- 
ness was more serious than she had supposed; 
and for the first time, the sense of possible loss, 
of deprivation and hardship-— even of danger, 
was brought to her mind. 
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What if Anatole should be killed in the 
war! 

Yvonne caught her breath, and paused with 
the paddle in air ! Men had been killed in the 
war of 1870 — she had heard Grandpere tell of 
the many he knew who had lost their lives — 
even her great-grandfather; and one or two 
of the old women told of having lost husbands 
or brothers. Yvonne shuddered, but she finally 
was able to dismiss the thought. Those things 
had happened to others, and long ago — ^but 
they could not happen to her ! Sixteen is resil- 
ient, and Hope is its chiefest asset. 

That evening, she went out into the little 
garden to think of Anatole, imder the stars. 
Above and about her, in the semi-darkness, 
wheeled a bat in wavering and erratic flight. 
Yvonne remembered the omen and shuddered 
as she thought of it. She fled into the house 
with a sense of lonely helplessness and fore- 
boding. Grandpere, too, was much abstracted, 
and spent a good deal of time looking into the 
embers on the hearth. So Yvonne took her 
candle and went quietly up the stairs to her 
room, and cried herself to sleep. 

Next day brought nothing cheerful — ^nor the 
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next day, nor the next. Every bit of news that 
came into the village seemed worse than the 
preceding. Always it was that the Germans 
were approaching nearer and nearer. Ah ! but 
wait till they met Anatole! Then they would 
see! 

Yvonne went about her duties with a fev- 
erish energy — vastly greater duties, now, they 
were ; for she must find the time to help every- 
body. Every day she ran over to cheer old man 
Marcet in his loneliness, and it got so that he 
actually looked and longed for her coming. 
In her optimism, she had persuaded herself, 
and sometimes him, that nothing could happen 
to Anatole; but ever a shadow lay across her 
sympathetic little heart — she knew she must 
share in the grief of others for the loss of their 
own,' who must inevitably fall. 

Yvonne was now thoroughly impressed with 
the feeling that a French victory would not be 
entirely bloodless, although she felt that victory 
was sure. The mothers, wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts had taken the going away of the 
soldiers very much to heart ; and their tears and 
lamentations made it appear to Yvonne as 
though they considered this was the end — that 
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the men would never come back — they were as 
good as lost I 

This was not exactly an encouraging state of 
mind ; and there were many other evidences of 
war's reality. Already it was a familiar sight 
in the village to see long lines of soldiers 
marching along the roads, accompanied by ar- 
tillery and commissary wagons and ambulances. 
They seemed to Yvonne a most formidable ar- 
ray — she wondered where so many soldiers 
could possibly come from — and so quickly. 
Many of them, too, were not Frenchmen ; they 
were the English who had come over to "help 
save France!" 

The entire population of the village turned 
out to cheer them, and to serve them with cakes 
and wine and fruit. One of them, a big, tanned 
man with a broad smile that never seemed to 
leave his face, saw Yvonne coming staggering 
under the weight of a big basket of bread that 
she had made for the soldiers, and he ran to 
her. 

" 'Ere now," he said, as he took the basket 
away from her, "wot's all this abo't? Wot y' 
tryin' to do? Gimme that! Come now, 'op in 
the bawsket, an' I'll carry you an' it bowth." 
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Yvonne hadn't the slightest idea what the 
man was talking about, but she saw that he was 
kindly ; and she trudged along beside him, jab- 
bering away with a running-fire of questions, 
at which the big man only laughed and shook 
his head, until they came to a g^oup of men, 
among whom was one who could speak French. 

Yvonne's big soldier set down the basket: 
''Will y' 'ave a look at wot 'as went an' cap- 
tured me ?" he shouted. "An' 'er a-luggin' this 
bloomin' bawsket o' grub fer the laikes of us! 
A litUe bit of all-roight, I calls it!" 

The soldier-men crowded round the basket 
and sampled its contents with unmistakable ap- 
proval. 

" 'Ere, Frenchy," said the big man, as he 
grabbed one of his comrades and jericed him 
onto his heels, "this 'ere little laidy wants to 
knaow somethink. She been arskin' me a lot 
o' things as I cawn't maike aout. She talks 
laike a pack o' firecrackers poppin' off! Yott 
tell 'er wot she wants to knaow, an' tell it to 'er 
naice, or I'll jolly well give you an 'idin' I An' 
w'ile y'ar abo't it, just arsk 'er if 'er mamma 
'II come an' 'ave a try at leamin* our bally cook 
'ov/ to maike bread laike this !" 
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The interpreter reported that "the little 
laidy" had no mamma, and that she made the 
bread herself. 

"Maide it 'erself I My word I" exclaimed the 
big man, "an* 'er nothink but a baiby as orter 
be plaiyin' wi' dolls I Maide it 'erself! My 
word f Wot ? A little bit of all-roight, I calls 
itr 

And there is no telling to what heights of 
encomium the big man and his fellows would 
have ascended, had not a sharp command to 
''fall in" broken up the admiration society. 
One of them gave her a small English flag, and 
her face suffused with smiles and blushes, for 
the interpreter had translated most of the praise 
the men had bestowed on her, and Yvonne 
waved the flag vigorously, as they marched 
away. And many a weary mile from there, as 
the big man trudged along, his face broke into 
a broad grin : "Maide it 'crself , an 'er only a 
baiby as orter be playin' with dolls I My word ! 
A UtUe bit of all-roight, I calls 'er! Wot?" 

"Sa-a-y, Frinchy," shouted a little Irishman, 
marching by the big man's side, addressing the 
interpreter. "D'y' mane to till me it's thim 
kind av little gurrls thim h'aythin Heinies is 
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rapin' an' murtherin' an' cuttin' the ban's aff 
uv?" 

''Mais out! Indeed yes — of a truth I Anee 
kin' !" answered the Frenchman excitedly. "Ze 
Boche he treat all ze same. You shall see, but 
soon !" 

''May Almighty God damn thim!" invdced 
the Irishman, reverently. 

"Amen to that — ^the blighters I" growled the 
big man. And neither spoke for many miles. 
But there was the thump, thump, thump of 
heavy army shoes ; and the pitched voices of the 
officers warning the villagers that it would be 
well to be ready to leave on short notice, and to 
seek safety further in the interior. 

There seemed no lack of confidence among 
the soldiers that passed through the village; 
in fact, quite the contrary, as they were 
almost boastful of what they would do to 
the Boches when they met them. But there 
was little of hilarity. 

The warning to villagers continued, but it 
was no light matter for people to abandon the 
homes where their families had lived for gen- 
erations, and to leave the possessions that had 
taken years of hardest labor to acquire. But, 
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most disquieting, there had been startling tales 
from refugees who had lived near the Belgian 
line, of monstrous atrocities that had be- 
fallen themselves and their neighbors, and 
of the desperate condition of things gener- 
aUy, 

In Beauvoir, a few who, not strongly an- 
chored in the village, were manifestly timid, 
and inclined to join the fleeing caravan; but 
the bolder ones took these stories with a grain 
of salt, saying that "one mustn't believe every- 
thing one hears," and that "badly frightened 
people often imagine many things." 

To begin with, "civilized people did not wage 
war that way." That was the consensus of 
opinion. Who ever heard of soldiers killing 
and maiming women and children and taking 
delight in blowing up churches and hospitals! 
Besides, even if the news was bad, the tide 
would soon turn. France had been taken una- 
wares and had quite naturally suffered some 
temporary reverses; but now that she was 
aroused and her men were at the front, to say 
nothing of the fact that the English had come 
to help, the Germans would gain little or no 
headway. Positively they would never get 
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anywhere near Beauvoir. As for them, they 
proposed to stay where they were. 

Assuring as all this was, the disquieting ru- 
mors of reversals to the French armies contin- 
ued to increase, as did the lines of refugees, al- 
ways in most deplorable condition. Nor did 
the stories of German atrocities abate; and as 
each little band of half-naked and starving 
people hurried through the village, they brought 
the news of new and tmspeakable outrages, and 
warned the villagers of what they might expect 
if the Germans ever got there. 

Of course, Yvonne heard much of this, but 
a good part of it she could not understand. In 
fact, many of the relators stopped talking when 
Yvonne came to listen; or else at sight of her 
spoke in such low tones that she could not hear. 
In her utter innocence, she had no conception of 
what was meant — she had never heard such 
words before, and they did not convey any 
meaning beyond the general idea that some- 
thing very terrible was going on. 

During these anxious days Pere Gerome and 
Citizen Marcet had been drawn closer together. 
Their farms adjoined, and they had many 
things in common. Neither was of the kind 
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that is easily f rightened, and each had a good 
deal to lose by abandoning his home. Many 
times they talked the matter over, and as the 
crisis became more inmiinent. Citizen Marcet 
was half inclined to leave. 

"But," said Pere Gerome, "I cannot bring 
myself to abandon my home to certain ruin. I 
am old and a non-combatant — ^what can they 
do to me ?" 

"Maybe nothing," responded Citizen Mar- 
cet, "but you have also Yvonne to think of I" 

Yvonne sat with them, listening. 

"I shall be with Grandpere whether he goes 
or stays," she said decidedly. "Why should I 
be considered more than anyone else? I am 
safe enough. It is you men who might be 
killed 1 Why couldn't you go and leave me to 
take care of the house?" 

Citizen Marcet sat up suddenly, clutching 
the arms of his chair ; he stared at Yvonne, and 
then at Grandpere. Grandpere shook his head 
covertly — ^it was just as well that she did not 
understand. Then Citizen Marcet settled back 
helplessly. Shortly thereafter he put on his 
hat and shuffled out, not forgetting to kiss 
Yvonne on the forehead, tenderly, and to 
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shake his head significantly at Grandpere. 

When he had gone, Yvonne and Grandpere 
sat for a long time and neither spoke. Finally 
she took the candle and climbed the stairs to 
her room, where she knelt before the little 
crucifix, and prayed that no harm should come 
to Grandpere and Citizen Marcet, and that they 
might see the only way out of it all, if the Ger- 
mans came, was to let her face the situation; 
for no man had ever wanted to hurt her in all 
her life I 

Downstairs, Grandpere, with drawn and 
deeply lined face, sat before the hearth long 
after the fire was dead and the candle had 
burned out 
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CHAPTER X 

PERE GEROME'S decision 

There came a day, early in the mornings 
when the most astounding thing happened. It 
seemed incredible to Yvonne. Back, through 
and around the village, came the French troops 
in retreat I They had fallen back before the on- 
coming Germans 1 If Yvonne had not seen the 
retreating troops, she would not have believed 
it. Here was a contingency that had never oc- 
curred to her nor to many of her elders. Most 
of them had taught themselves to believe that 
the armies of France did not know how to re- 
treat I And to bring the matter more sharply 
to her realization and dismay, Anatole had 
been wounded I Her Anatole had shed his 
blood for France I 

She had only the most momentary glimpse of 

him, for he had been hurried past in the ranks 

of his r^;iment; but ground his forehead she 
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had seen the bandage, and the brown, clotted 

stains upon its edges! He had seen her, too, 

and had waved to her, calling back a few brief, 

almost unintelligible words — she could not get 

them all. But she had managed to tmderstand 

him to say that his wound was "nothing," and 

that they would "soon be back to drive out the 

Germans." He had shouted something more, 

but she had been unable to understand. 

The French troops forced backl Anatole 

woimded ! This put a new face upon matters ; 

and the idea that the war would be over in a 

few days and that Anatole was immune from 

death or injury was rudely dissipated. Yvonne 

could cherish such belief no longer — ^af ter this ; 

and in its place, there came a chill about her 

heart and a sinking in her breast. What if the 

foolish legend of the bat were true, after all ? 

What if it were really the omen of death and 

misfortune? No I She would not believe it! 

She knew that God was far more able to send 

her good than any bat could possibly be to 

bring evil upon her. And she lost no time in 

confiding it all to Him and asking His aid, be- 

fore the little crucifix — ^not forgetting Anatole 

and Grandpere and old Citizen Marcet. 
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The conference that evening between 
Grandpere and Citizen Marcet was a little 
longer and more debated than usual; but the 
two old men were little shaken in their resolu- 
tion that it was better to cast their lot with 
those who remained. Old Marcet was a trifle 
doubtful about Yvonne, but she settled that, 
emphatically, once and for all — she was going 
to stay. If anybody went it would be the two 
old men themselves, for she was perfectly able 
to stay and take care of things! After that, 
they concluded not to mention the matter again. 

Late the next afternoon, Grandpere came in 
from the kitchen, and going leisurely to the 
table, filled and lit his pipe. Past the open door 
and window several people hurried along. 
Many of them carried large bundles of nonde- 
script household goods — ^bedding, clocks 
chairs, cooking utensils, and the like, together 
with pails, sacks, and baskets. Among them 
was the goose-girl, hurrying the march of her 
charges, although they could see no reason for 
haste, as the Jussereaud boy's dog was nowhere 
in sight. One of the older men stopped at the 
door. 

"Come, Pere Gerome," he said, hurriedly, 
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"you are not crazy enough to stay here, are 
you ?" Pere puffed his pipe calmly, and did not 
answer. 

"You had better come along, and quickly, 
too !" warned the neighbor. "The Germans are 
already at the river !" 

But as Pere paid no attention to him, the 
man shook his head and shrugged his shoulders 
and hurried off. 

Pere Gerome went over and closed the door, 
and then seated himself at the hearth, gravely 
puffing at his pipe. Now and then, he could 
hear the boom of distant guns. Yvonne came 
down the stairs, manifestly making an effort to 
appear undisturbed, but was not altogether 
successful. She went over to the window and 
looked out. 

"Grandpere," she said, "how long do you 
think it will be before our soldiers come back — 
before Anatole comes back ?'* 

"Not long, I hope, dear," answered Pere 
Gerome ; and then he added, grimly, "You may 
be sure they will come back I" Yvonne mused 
over this for a moment. 

"They are very brave, aren't they, Grand- 
pere?" 
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"Yes, Yvonne, very brave indeed." 

"And Anatole — ^although he called to us that 
his wound was nothing, I thought he looked 
very white — didn't you, Grandpere?" 

"No — ^I didn't think so," said Pere Gerome, 
uneasily. "He probably had lost a little blood — 
just a few drops — enough, however for him 
and for us to be proud of — ^blood that he shed 
for France! It was a great privilege, my 
child!" 

Yes, Grandpere, I know," assented Yvonne, 
and I try to think of it in that way — but it 
seems dreadful that anyone should try to kill 
Anatole! Why must such things be, Grand- 
pere?" 

"Why, indeed, my child !" And Pere Gerome 
rose and paced the floor. "It is hard for me to 
explain something I do not understand myself ! 
Men must fight and bleed and die to defend 
their country from an invader, but there is no 
reason why a strong nation should impose its 
will upon a weaker one, just because it is weak ! 
But come. Dearest, we must try not to think of 
those things." 

But Yvonne wanted to thit^ of them. 

"What did France do to Germany that 
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made Germany declare war upon her?" she 
asked. 

"France existed — ^that's all!" exclaimed 
Grandpere, wrathfuUy. "Germany was en- 
raged that France coidd breathe — after 1870! 
The werwolf kills when he is not hungry — 
just for the sake of killing — ^just to see blood 
rtm ! Germany says, 'I am strong. I have spent 
forty years sharpening my sword. For forty 
years, France has been engaged in peaceful 
pursuits. Therefore — I will use my sword 
and take away the fruits of those forty years 
of industry!' That is German logic — ^that is 
the process of the German mind ! They don't 
think the way we do. France says, *My neigh- 
bor is weak — I will help her !' Germany says, 
'My neighbor is weak, therefore I will plunder 
and crush her !' " 

The old man paced back and forth, and had 
worked himself up to a high state of indigna- 
tion, forgetting the character of his audience, 
and the effect of his words would have upon 
her. Yvonne looked about her helplessly, and 
sighed .deeply. 

"It is all very terrible," she said, and I cannot 

understand it. Only a little while ago we were 
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all so peaceful and happy, and now " she 

paused and lapsed into reverie, while the old 
man paced the floor. 

"I wish, Grandpere," said Yvonne, after a 
moment, ''that Anatole and I could have been 
— married, before he left. I feel, somehow, as 
though I would be sharing more fully in the 
sacrifice he is making. When I saw that he had 
been wounded — saw his blood — I felt that I, 
too, must do something for France. What can 
I do, Grandpere?" 

"I don't see that you can do anything, just 
now, dear. Be a brave little girl — ^that's about 
all. After all, it is the women, perhaps, upon 
whom war falls the hardest — ^it is they who 
suffer most." 

"You mean — ^by giving up those they love, 
Grandpere?" asked Yvonne. 

"Yes, dear," hesitated the old man; "and 
in other ways." 

"What other ways ?" she pursued. 

"Well— I can't just explain," said he. "Let 
us talk of other things ; probably you won't have 
to suffer at all." 

This answer did not seem to satisfy Yvonne ; 
she thought for quite a while, and then asked — 
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"Don't women do anything in war but just suf- 
fer? Can't women do something to help ? Joan 
of Arc was only a girl — and she did a lot ! And 
then I have read about Charlotte Corday and 
Florence Nightingale — ^they didn't just suffer. 
Can't women do something now ?" 

Before Pere Gerome could reply, the door 
opened and Citizen Bourienne, accompanied 
by two m^n carrying large and cumbersome 
bimdles entered. Bourienne looked about him 
in astonishment. 

"M'sieur, are you not packed? Have you 
your valuables ready to take with you? — ^you 
are wasting time !" 

''I am not going, Citizen Bourienne," said 
Pere Gerome calmly. 

"Not going?" exclaimed the astonished 
Bourienne. "Do you mean to say that you 
intend to remain here to be captured ? Surely, 
you must accompany your grand-daughter — 
she cannot go alone I Who will look after her ?" 

Yvonne went over to her grandfather and 
put her hand upon his arm trustingly. 

"I am going to stay with Grandpere," she 
said simply. Qtizen Bourienne had a narrow 
escape from apoplexy. 
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"Incredible!" he gasped. "Have you lost 
^ur senses, M'sieur ? Do you know — *' 

A warning look stopped him. 

"I feel that I still retain a very good hold 
upon my senses, Citizen Bourienne," replied 
Pere with dignity. Whatever it was that Bour- 
ienne intended to say, he evidently modified it. 

"M'sieur Gerome — my old and valued friend 
— ^I beg you to consider — ^have you not 
read '' 

Again the old man interrupted him : "Where 
is it you want us to go, Citizen Bourienne ?*' 

"Anywhere away from here ! Anywhere, so 
long as you do not fall into the clutches of these 
— savages !" 

The two men who accompanied Bourienne 
were manifestly getting nervous at the delay, 
and one of them plucked him by the sleeve. 

"Go, if you are frightened," he said impa- 
tiently. "I cannot leave here until I have rea- 
soned with M'sieur." Then turning to Pere he 
resumed gravely, "M'sieur Gerome ** 

"Citizen Bourienne, I appreciate your kindly 
miotive in coming to me at this time, but I think 
you are unnecessarily alarmed. Of coiu'se, if 
the Germans take the town, as tin^r prdMiUy 
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willy or have, we shall be captives for a time and 
shall undoubtedly experience some hardships — 
that is to be expected. But these are civilized 
times, and there are rules relating to occupied 
territory. No nation makes war on noncomba- 
tants — old men, women, and children." 

"And I tell you, M'sieur,'* protested Bour- 
ienne, ''that you are mistaken in your estimate 
of these beasts I I have been compelled to spend 
some time among them, as you know. They 
have a way of justifjring anything they want 
to do — ^there is no right, except their will! 
They do not observe laws or recognize rights I 
They have cast aside all established codes of 
morality and justice, and in their place they 
have put a thing called 'Kultur' an infamous 
creed whose comer-stone is 'Deutschkmd 
uber AUes/ which, in turn, means, 'Anything 
is right if it helps Germany!' Or, rather, I 
should say, the ruling class — the military. 
Murder and arson, rapine and pillage visited 
upon the foes of Germany are considered 
praiseworthy and to the glory of God — ^thc 
German 'Gott' — they have long discarded the 
God we worship !" 

Yvonne was listening with widening eyes, 
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and drew closer to Pere Gerome as though 
for protection. 

"Oh, Grandpere !" she whispered, in horror. 

Pere took her hand in his. 

"I do not think. Citizen Bourienne," he be- 
gan, somewhat severely — 

"I beg you to reconsider, M'sieur I There is 
stiU timer 

"I am sure you exaggerate. Citizen Bour- 
ienne. There are treaties and conventions en- 
tered into by Germany — " 

"Treaties and conventions!" roared Bour- 
ienne, "Bah! What is a treaty to Wilhelm 
of Prussia? Did his solemn word keep him 
from invading Belgium?" 

"I went through the war of 1870— there 
was very little of what you say," protested Pere 
Gerome. 

"That was nearly fifty years ago, M'sieur !" 
said Bourienne. "This is a different Germany, 
fed, aye, nursed from mothers' breasts, with the 
poison of Kultur— the hatred of ever)rthing 
that is not German !" 

Pere Gerome set his face hard. 

"Citizen Bourienne, I am going to stay here,'* 
he said with calm positiveness — "here in my 
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home. The Germans are not Turks or Barbary 
pirates — ^and this is 1914! I prefer to face 
the hardships and discomforts that confront 
a conquered people, rather than to expose 
Yvonne to God-knows-what dangers a pre- 
cipitate flight must entail — ^the rigors of the 
weather, the casting of ourselves upon the 
charity of others, the abandonment of my home 
and possessions. I am simply choosing what 
seems to me to be the lesser of two evils/* 

Old Bourienne gave it up. Any man, of 
far less sagacity than he, could have seen that 
it was useless to argue further. The two men 
who had accompanied him were already gone. 
Bourienne paused at the door. 

"If you have fully decided," he hesitated, 
"if nothing can change you mind — ^perhaps— 
it might be well to — ^let me take the violin. 
It would be far safer with me." 

"No," said Pere Gerome, smiling, *1 think I 
can take care of it." 

Pere closed the door behind Citizen Bour- 



ienne. 



We must not let old Bourienne frighten us, 
dear," he said to Yvonne, reassuringly; 'Tie 
means well, but his nerves are a little upset" 
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"I am not afraid for us, Grandpere; I am 
afraid for Anatole to be fighting such people ! 
If the Germans come here to the house, we can 
just shut the door and keep very quiet and not 
let them in." 

"Er — ^yes, yes!" assented Pere Gerome, 
starting. "We'll keep very quiet." 

"That will be great fun," laughed Yvonne. 
"They will come and knock and we'll keep as 
still as mice, and they'll think no one is here, 
and will go away !" 

It would be hard to describe the effect of 
Yvonne's words upon the old man. They re- 
vealed to him the utter simplicity and childish- 
ness of the girl in a way that nothing else had. 
He felt how entirely she had failed to realize 
the situation, and there flashed through his 
mind vague doubts as to whether he had taken 
the right course, after all. For himself, he 
cared nothing; but for her he shuddered; an 
indefinable fear crept into his heart. And yet, 
he consoled himself with the thought that per- 
haps this very childish innocence would prove a 
far greater protection than anything else could. 
Over and over again, he reasoned that this was 

1914 — not mediaeval days; that he lived in 
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France, not Armenia. Also that the nations 
of the world had met in solemn convention and 
had subscribed to a set of rules whereby war- 
fare should be conducted — ^if there must be 
warfare — and that these rules very distinctly 
prescribed for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of non-combatants and those in conquered 
territory ; and that in the pledged word of the 
Emperor, there could be placed some reliance! 

Poor old Grandpere — and poor Civilization ! 
Neither of them knew that a treaty was but a 
"scrap of paper!" Nor had either of them 
heard of **schrecklichkeit," though Herr Dok- 
tors had taught it in the universities, and the 
little children of Germany sang "songs of hate" 
in Sunday-school ! 

Poor old Grandpere, and poor Civilization! 

They did not know that the German "Gott" 
had whispered in the ear of William Hohen- 
zollem the doctrine of "spurlos versenkt," and 
that by his own hand he would guide the tor- 
pedo that would sink the Lusitania I And that 
same "Gott" who even then, looked with smil- 
ing approval upon the crumbling ruins of his 
temples at Louvain and Rheims — ^those ir- 
replaceable monuments of art I That same 
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"Gott" who would one day suggest and sanc- 
tion the replenishment of depleted German 
manhood by the hideous process of "Official 
Promiscuity !" Murder and rapine by the rule 
of three ! Maternity by card-index ! Think of 
it — in the name of God and Culture ! 

"Der tag** was at hand ! The Werwolf was 
at large I He had sharpened his teeth and thick- 
ened his coat, while the sheep slept in the fold. 
Law and Humanity and Justice were a mock- 
ery! Kulture was rampant! Throughout 
the world, German treachery and espionage 
had imdermined the foundations of govern- 
ment. William HohenzoUem had proudly 
groomed himself to set a new record for infamy 
and atrocity — to out-Herod Herod, and out- 
Hun the Hun I 

Poor Grandpere and poor old Civilization 
did not know that in comparison to Wilhelm 
of Prussia, Attila was an honorable and chival- 
rous gentleman I The poor old sleeping World 
did not realize that a purient ulcer ate into the 
white skin of civilization, and that a malignant 
cancer gnawed at the vitals of Humanity. 

God save Grandpere and little Yvonne ! God 
iave us all! 
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Pere Gerome paced the room his hands lock- 
ed behind him tight. Yvonne remained at the 
window. 

"Isn't it all exciting?" said she. **So many 
people are leaving. Fm sure I don't envy them 
— leaving their homes behind ! And the littfc 
children all seem so tired and frightened I I'm 
so sorry for them !" 

Pere Gerome seemed not to have heard. 

"Oh, look, Grandpere!" continued Yvonne, 
excitedly. "Here comes old Lizette driving her 
cow away! Lizette, Lizette!" she called, 
"Aren't you going to serve us milk any more?" 

Lizette hurried past, paying no attention to 
Yvonne, but applying her stick and vocabulary 
to such an extent that the cow broke into a 
weary trot. 

"I don't believe she could have heard me,** 
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apologized Yvonne. "What are we going to do 
for milk, Grandpere?" 

"Well — ^possibly, we shall have to do without 
much milk, for a time," said he. "We can't 
really expect things to go quite the same as 
usual." 

"Then, maybe I had better nm down to the 
shop and get some tins of milk, and a few other 
things?" suggested Yvonne. 

"Well," said Pere Gerome, hesitatingly, "I 
don't believe I would go — ^just now, until things 
get a little more — settled. We'll see, we'll see ! 
I dare say that thmgs will adjust themselves 
before long." 

"But, Grandpere," protested Yvonne, "you 
don't think 111 have to stay cooped up here and 
hide all the time, do you?" Yvonne jumped 
backward as she spoke for just then came the 
boom of the big guns, decidedly louder. They 
both heard the sound plainly, and felt the vi- 
bration which caused the house to shudder, al- 
most humanly. Yvonne went to Pere Gerome 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

"Those were German guns, weren't they, 
Grandpere?" she whispered. 

"Yes, Yvonne, I think probably they were," 
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he answered soberly. Yvonne listened, and 
again came the distant boom. 

"Do you suppose — ^they are shooting at Ana- 
tole ?'* Yvonne's voice quavered a little as she 
spoke. 

There was a knock at the door; Yvonne 
started as though to open it, but the old man 
pushed her gently back and opened it himself. 
Father Giroux stood in the doorway. 

"Good afternoon, Father Giroux. Comt in,*' 
welcomed Pere Geromc. 

"Good afternoon, M'sieur,'' answered the 
priest, entering. As he saw Yvonne he started : 
"Bless me, here is Yvonne, too !" he exclaimed 
in evident surprise, as Yvonne dropped him a 
curtsy. "Are you not leaving, M'sieur — ^you 
and Yvonne?" he inquired in a tone that left 
no doubt of the anxiety that prompted the 
words. 

"What are you going to do. Father Gi- 
roux ?" asked Pere Gerome, with the air of one 
who was looking for support in the position he 
had taken. 

"I shall stay, of course," said Father Gi- 
roux. "It is my duty to stay, and to minister 
such aid and comfort as I can to those of 
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the parish. But you, M'sieur — ^you and* 
Yvonne *^ 

''We have decided to stay, too. Father. As 
I explained to Citizen Bourienne,'* and Fere 
Gerome spoke with the eagerness of a man who 
is trying to justify his judgment, "I cannot see 
that we would be better oflF in a precipitate 
flight, exposing ourselves to the many dangers ^ 
that do not present themselves here ; dependent 
upon the botmty of others, and with no definite 
objective but to get away from Beauvoir. My 
home is filled with things that are very valuable 
to me — ^things that have associations, as well as 
intrinsic value. I cannot bring myself to aban- 
don to certain confiscation what it has taken 
generations to gather — ^nor can Yvonne. So- 
we have decided to stay.'' 

"I can appreciate your feeling,'* began the 
priest, though there was no approval in his 
voice. "I, too, would hesitate, were I in your 
place. But there are other things to be con- 
sidered. Here is Yvonne, doubtless more prec- 
ious than all else you have. What about her?" 

Yvonne took up the cudgels on her own ac- 
cotmt: 

I have decided to stay with Grandpere,. 
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Father Giroux. What harm can come to me, 
or to Grandpere? I am a woman, and he is 
an old man. Surely the Germans connot think 
that we could do them any harm. I have 
never had anything but courtesy at the hands 
of a man in all my life, and everybody respects 
Grandpere !" Coming nearer, Yvonne gave an 
amused little laugh, and confided to Father Gi- 
roux. ^'Grandpere and I have agreed that 
when the Germans come, we won't let them in. 
They will knock, and we shall keep very still, 
and they will think there is no one here, and 
will go away!" 

Father Giroux and Pere Gerome exchanged 
looks, as louder and more menacing came the 
boom of the big guns. Stepping aside, the 
priest said, in a low tone, "I trust, M'sieur Ge- 
rome, that you are not blind to the seriousness 
of the situation. The conduct of the invading 
army in Belgium is not, according to reports, 
exactly — chivalrous." 

"I have heard many stories to that effect," 
said Pere Gerome, a little dubiously, "but, in 
war times, all such things are apt to be highly 
colored — I do not credit them. As I said to 
Citizen Bourienne, the Germans are neither 
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Turks nor Barbary pirates. My age and 
Yvonne's youth — 
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The sullen boom of the big guns broke in 
upon the sentence, and it died upon Pere Ge- 
rome's lips. He glanced apprehensively at the 
priest, whose face at least was outwardly calm, 
although his manner betrayed anxiety. 

"That would ordinarily be true,'* began 

Father Giroux, "but in this case " He 

stopped suddenly as three German helmets 
went by the window, and both men saw them ! 
Pere Gerome went quickly to the window and 
closed the shutters, although he said nothing. 
Yvonne, immindful, took the quilt from the 
chest and began to sew upon almost the last 
square, though the little fingers trembled a 
trifle, and she took long breaths occasionally. 
Coming to the side of the priest, Pere Gerome 
spoke in an agonized whisper — "Merciful God, 
Father Giroux, do you think I have made a mis- 
take ?*' 

Now that the old man was face to face with 
the actuality of the situation, and the attitude 
of Father Giroux had not been especially reas- 
suring, he really doubted the wisdom of his 
decision to remain in the village. 
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^TLet us hope not, M'sieur," replied the priest, 
m an effort to comfort the old man and to re- 
store his failing confidence. "There, there l" 
he went on, "you must not reproach yourself ; 
you have done what seemed best to you. God 
holds us all in the hollow of His hand, and we 
may put our trust in Him safely." 

Pere Gerome looked piteously at Yvonne, and 
Father Giroux saw the glance; there was a 
mute appeal in the old man's face, and the 
priest nodded. He felt, too, that it would be 
best to say a word of reassurance to the girl. 
Going over to where she sat sewing, he looked 
admiringly at the quilt. 

"And what is this you are making?" he asked 
interestedly. 

"A quilt — ^it is part of my trousseau. I be- 
gan it when I was eight years old," said 
Yvonne, holding it up proudly for inspection. 
Bless my soul!" exclaimed Father Giroux, 
now that I think of it, Anatole Marcet told 
me that it had all been arranged between you ! 
Well, well I Why, it was only the other day 
that I baptised you! I remember it very well 
— ^you were a very tiny baby, but you laughed 
and crowed and wiggled and tried to get hold 
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of my nose — and you did get hold of it, too I" 
laughed the good man, feeling of his nose, rem- 
iniscently. "You were as much interested in 
the ceremony as anybody ! My, my ! And now 
you are going to be married I How old are 
you, Yvonne?" 

"Almost sixteen. Father Giroux,*' she an- 
sivered, proudly. 

"Just think of it!" said the priest. "And I 
M^ould have said that you were playing with 
^oUs I" 

"Indeed, Father, I put away my dolls a long 

Tiime ago — ^more than a year I And I have been 

"Regularly to the lavoir since July ! Grandpere 

^dn't want me to go, at first, but I love it, and 

1[ get the clothes as white as anyone!" 

•'Well, well !" said the priest, admiringly. "A 
little housewife — ^and going to be married !" 

"I did not oppose the arrangement with Ana- 
tole Marcet, Father Giroux, notwithstanding 
Yvonne's youth," explained Pere Gerome, "for 
I considered Anatole a fine young man, and I 
am getting old, and I would like to see Yvonne 
settled before " The old man did not fin- 
ish. 

"And very wise of you, too, M^sieur. Ana- 
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tole is a fine young man — 3, very fine young 
man ! He was one of the first in the village to 
volunteer — if not the first !" exclaimed Father 
Giroux. 

"Yes, and he was wounded, too!" put in 
Yvonne proudly. "He called to us as he passecL 
that his wound was nothing, but Grandpere and 
I think it was a great thing — ^to have shed his 
blood for France !" 

"A very great thing, indeed,'' said Father 
Giroux solemnly. 

"It seems strange. Father," said Pere Ge- 
rome meditatively, "that no great good ever 
comes to the world except by the shedding of 
blood. That is the great solvent for wrong and 
evil. And it seems that by blood alone can the 
dark stains upon the world be washed away." 

"Since Calvary," said Father Giroux, rev- 
erently. 

"Yes — since Calvary," repeated Pere Ge- 
romc, slowly. Then, as he paced a step of 
two, "Sometimes, it seems — ^almost — ^when such 
things as this come upon us — ^that Calvary was 
in vain !" 

"That is because we do not understand^ 
M'sieur," said the priest quickly and with con— 
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^'^ction. "God's purpose is not always clear to 
^s. It is often difficult to tmderstand why He 
permits such things as earthquakes and plagues 

^^d disease and snakes and scorpions " 

**And William HohenzoUem," put in Pcre 
^rome, drily. 

**Yes, M'sieur/' said the priest. "It is diffi- 
^^It, I say, to see how these things fit in with 
^'^^ plan of a beneficent Heavenly Father, 

bt^t: " 

Two shots in the street, followed by a 
^^^man's scream, cut short any further words 
^^.ther Giroux intended to say. He looked 
^^^aningly at Pere Gerome and took up his 

"I must go to see what I can do for the oth- 
ers that remain in the village," said the good 
man in a whisper. "The good offices of the 
church have seldom proved unavailing in the 
intercession between oppressor and oppressed. 
You may rely upon it that I shall endeavor to 
be near you, and shall render you such comfort 
and protection as are in my power. God bless 
you r' and he was gone. 

Pere Gerome locked and bolted the door. He 
had, in a way, derived considerable comfort 
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from Father Giroux's visit, but it would be idle 
to say that he was satisfied with the situation 
— or, rather, Yvonne's situation; and it was 
difficult for him to conceal his nervousness. 
During the last few minutes, there had been 
several more shots fired in the streets, and 
there had been another woman's scream. 

"I suppose the noise of the firing must have 
frightened some woman," said Yvonne, re- 
proachfully. "The Germans ought to be more 
♦careful than that!" 
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CHAPTER Xn 

CAPTAIN VON BERGMANN 

For several minutes, Pere Gerome paced tke 
floor, glancing now and then at Yvonne. As 
his walk carried him near to the table, he took 
his pipe from it, and holding it behind him, 
said: 

"Yvonne, dear, won't you nm upstairs and 
see if you can find my pipe? I might have left 
it there." 

"Yes, Grandpere,'' assented Yvonne, duti- 
fully ; and laying aside the quilt, she ran up the 
steps. Pere Gerome stole over to the window 
and looked cautiously through the shutters. 
What he saw did not seem to reassure him 
greatly, and he drew back hastily. The boom 
of the guns was now quite loud, and the win- 
dows rattled with each succeeding concussion. 

"I can't find your pipe," called Yvonne from 
upstairs. ''It seems to me that I remember that 
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you had it when Father Giroux came in/' Pere 
Gerome took the pipe from behind him. 

"So I did, so I did !" he exclaimed, as though 
he had just found it. "Yes — here it was, all 
the time ! Now, don't you think, Yvonne — that 
you better take a little rest, as long as you are 
upstairs ? You have been a little excited, and 
I would try to rest a while now." 

"Very well, Grandpere. I will do as you 
wish." Then she added, playfully, "Don't let 
the Germans in !" 

Pere Gerome sighed deeply, and put his pipe 
back upon the table. He stood irresolute for 
a moment, then he took the beloved violin from 
its case, and sat in the big chair by the hearth. 
The Cremona had been a never-failing solace 
to him in moments of trouble and anxiety, but 
now, he seemed to get little comfort from it. 
He played a few notes softly, as if he were 
afraid they would be heard; then he laid the 
violin back upon the table. He had no heart 
in the music. What would be the outcome of 
it all? Had he done right in remaining, or 
should he have gone with the others I He re- 
volved again in his mind the assuring things, 
and he tried to think how much better off 
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Yvonne was than if she were struggling along 
the roads — it had begun to rain a little. 

Suddenly there came a crash — ^the door was 
kicked in, the lock and bolt broken, the panel 
splintered, and a tall, blond young man in the 
uniform of a Prussian captain, stood in the 
doorway. Four or five soldiers, with fixed bay- 
onets on their guns, stood behind him. The 
young man was somewhat burly, and his close- 
cropped hair was stiflF and bristling. He had 
heavy jowls, and the flesh at the back of his 
neck rose in several folds above his collar. He 
looked about him for a moment, with small, 
bleary blue eyes narrowed to slits, and then he 
strode into the room. Pere sat calmly in the 
chair, the captain taking no notice of him. 

"So,*' said the intruder, as he looked about 
appraisingly, "this will do; sty though it is. 
Bring in my bags P' 

At this command two soldiers disappeared 
for a few seconds, and returned with several 
very large handbags. 

"Put them here, for the present,'* ordered the 
captain, kicking the spinning-wheel against the 
wall. The soldiers placed the bags where the 
captain indicated, while the latter with folded 
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arms glared insolently at Pere Gerome. Pere 
met his gaze with calm dignity. 

"May I ask '' he began. The captain 

seized the back of the chair and whirled it 
roughly over, dumping the old man to the floor. 

"Swine!" shouted the captain, "do you not 
know enough to rise in the presence of a Ger- 
man officer ? How dare you sit while Captain 
von Bergmann stands!" Pere Gerome rose 
with some difficulty, but refrained from com- 
ment. 

"That is your first lesson — Pig ! Remember 
it !" he said, truculently. "I will teach you and 
the rest of the swine in this village some decent 
manners, before I get through with you!" 
Having delivered himself of this, von Berg- 
mann started on a tour of the room, examining 
the various articles in it. 

His first act was to smash the portrait of 
Napoleon with the butt of his revolver, and to 
tear away the little tri-color that draped it. He 
flung the tri-color to the floor with an oath, and 
spat and wiped his boots upon it. Pere Gerome 
flamed within, but managed to restrain him- 
self. 

In some way, the sword that hung beneath 
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the picture escaped the captain's notice, and he 
went on about the room. He examined several 
of the books, taking them at random from the 
niches and shelves. He exclaimed contempt- 
uously at the finer editions, and, tearing off 
their covers, he cast the leaves into the fire. 
This done, he swept the bric-a-brac from the 
piano, and taking off its cover, he spread 
it upon the floor. Into this he tossed such 
of the articles as looked to be worth the 
taking — ^the candle-sticks, two or three silver 
snuff-boxes, and ivory miniatures, and the like. 
Great-grandma's tea-set didn't appear to be 
worth stealing, it was very fragile, so he 
smashed it with a sweep of his revolver. When 
he had stripped the room, he ordered one of 
the soldiers to wrap the things in the piano- 
cover, and place it beside his bags. This done, 
von Bergmann started up the stairs ! Pere Ge- 
rome had thus far viewed this outrage with a 
calm, set face; but now, something must be 
done. The beast's attention must be distracted 
from the upstairs part of the house at any cost. 
"I was not aware," said Pere Gerome in cold, 
even tones, "that the looting of private resi- 
dences was permitted — even in the German 
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army. Nor did I know that German officers 
were thieves." 

With an oath von Bergmann sprang back 
over the banisters and whipped out his sword. 

'Xrooting I Thieves ! By God, I'll teach you 
to insult a German officer !" he roared, advanc- 
ing menacingly upon Pere Gerome. 

"It would be difficult to insult a thief,** 
sneered M'sieur, and he looked calmly into von 
Bergmann's eyes. 

The bully stopped, sword in hand. Why he 
did not run the old man through, is, perhaps, 
hard to understand. Certainly, it was because 
of no moral scruple, and certainly it would have 
been safe ; for Pere Gerome was unarmed and 
helpless; and it takes a great deal of self-re- 
straint for a German officer to forego the pleas- 
ure of killing an)rthing that is old and helpless 
if the affair offers no risk to himself. It is in 
"adventures" of this kind that the Boche 
shines. But, somehow, the Hun did not 
kill Pere Gerome, and that is the main point. 
Possibly, it was because of psychic reasons — 
the same reason that some lions can be stared 
out of countenance by some men — ^not that, in 
any way, was von Bergmann a lion, although he 
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fumed a bit. Finally he put up his sword, 
which fell into its sheath with a loud dank. 
Then he began to sputter. 

"Swine of hell !" he raged, "if it were not for 
your age, and the fact that I shall get some in- 
formation out of your insolent tongue, I would 
run you through !" 

"If you will give me a sword, you may disre- 
gard my age," taunted M'sieur, the blood of 
the old days stirring within him. 

"Bah!" said the captain, "a German officer 
does not fight with a pig !" 

"I am not so particular," sneered Pere Ge- 
rome. "You probably would not fight with 
anyone if it involved any risk to yourself ! You 
are very sure, when you draw your sword, that 
the other man hasn't one." 

"Hmmm !" mused von Bergmann, pulling his 
moustaches. "This is too good an opportunity 
to lose ! I think you will look very well crucified 
head down on your door, as a warning to the 
other swine of the village. Ho, ho ! Yes. I 
think you will serve as a fine example of what 
happens to those who insult German officers. 
But first, we will attend to some other matr 
ters." 
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Throwing a few more books upon the fire, 
the officer seated himself in Pere's chair by the 
hearth, and stretched out his long legs to the 
Maze and gnmted contentedly. 

"Not so bad — for a sty," he yawned. "Get 
me some wine." Pere Gerome did not move. 

"Do you hear, dog? Get me some wine!" 
Pere Gerome looked at him contemptuously. 

Then, as though an idea had suddenly oc- 
curred to him, he started apparently to ccwnply 
with the order. 

"It is my custom to offer my hospitality— not 

to accede to a demand for it. However ** 

and he took a step toward the kitchen. The 
officer stopped him : 

"Never mind," he said sharply. "I do not 
trust you." Turning to one of the soldiers, he 
snapped, "Keep your eyes on him, dogs! — 
now Carl, see what there is fit to drink in this 
hovel." 

The soldier disappeared into the kitchen, and 
in a moment, there was the sound of breaking 
glassware and the crash of overturning furni- 
ture. After a time, he returned with several 
bottles of wine, which he placed on the table 
near von Bergmann. The captain took one of 
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the bottles, examined it critically, and with a 
gnrnt of satisfaction, knocked off the neck with 
the butt of his revolver, and drank the entire 
contents without removing it from his lips. 
Inen he threw the bottle into the opened 
piano. 
*7' "Not so bad," he grunted, and reached for 
another bottle. As he knocked off the neck 
of this, and was about to drink, he noticed 
a woman's hat upon the window-seat and his 
eyes grew large. He went over at once and 
examined it; then leered malignantly at Pere 
Gerome. 

"Ho, ho!" he shouted gloatingly. "Now it 
comes out ! Where is she ?" 

"That belongs to — s, servant — she has fled," 
faltered Pere Gerome, with all the steadiness 
he could command ; but strive as he would his 
words belied him. He tried to appear calm, 
but von Bergmann laughed loud. 

"A servant, eh ?" he sneered, as he examined 
and caressed the hat. "A servant, eh?" He 
looked about him in the simple home; — "I 
hardly think so ! And I notice that your tone 
is a trifle weaker — ^yes, quite perceptibly! A 
servant, eh ! Ha^ ha !" and he drank half of the 
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wine, and threw the bottle after the first one, 
into the piano. 

"I assure you, sir, there is no one here," said 
Pere Gerome, with just the slightest agitation 
in his tone, together with a trifle of that defer- 
ence which fear inspires. 

"Oh, ho!" roared von Bergmann, "'I as- 
sure you, sirt Getting back your manners, 
aren't you? 'I assure you, sir!* I thought I'd 
teach you to show respect to a German of- 
ficer!" Putting Yvonne's hat upon his head, 
he knocked the neck from another bottle and 
drank long and deep. As he stood at the table, 
his eyes beheld the sacred violin. 

"So !" he exclaimed gleefully — "we can have 
a little music, too ! You spoke of hospitality a 
moment ago — ^now let's see some of it. Bring 
out the lady; she shall dance for us! Yes," 
said he, swallowing more of the wine, "I think 
I selected quite a comfortable billet after all — 
wine, women, and song ! Very comfortable in- 
deed !" 

At the captain's command, one of the sol- 
diers handed the violin to Pere Gerome. 

"Now let's hear you play — ^let me suggest a 
selection — *Die Wacht am Rhine !' " and von 
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Bergmann bellowed out a few bars of the song. 
"That is going to be your national air — diet's 
hear you play it on your violin/' said he as he 
turned his chair about so that he faced Perc 
Gerome, but the old man stood stolidly, violin 
in hand. 

"Go on — ^play," urged von Bergmann. "We 
shall have quite a nice little party. I'll send an 
escort upstairs and have the lady brought down 
and she shall dance for us! A very pleasant 
little party, indeed I" 

Pere stood immovable, while the captain fin- 
ished the wine. 

"Huh ! Like all great artists, he wants to be 
coaxed ! Coax him a little, Carl !" One of the 
soldiers advanced and prodded the old man 
with his bayonet, but Pere did not flinch; 
he was livid with rage, although his voice was 
calm. 

"I was in hopes that you would come to me 
and do the coaxing yourself," he said, in even 
tones. "Why don't you send away theise — dogs, 
I think you called them — ^and we can have the 
party all to ourselves ?" 

"No, no," laughed the captain, "I am not a 
coaxer — I command! Carl is a very good 
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coaxer — I have never known him to fail. Coax 
him some more, Carl T' 

As the soldier again advanced toward Perc 
Gerome, Yvonne screamed and ran down the 
stairs. 

"Stop ! — ^stop !*' she cried, — "how dare you !" 
She threw herself between the soldier and her 
grandfather, and put her arms about the old 
man's neck. 

"You cruel, cruel man I" she screamed, hys- 
terically. "You let Grandpere alone I You 
sha'n't hurt him ! You sha'n't hurt him ! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself I" The leer- 
ing von Bergmann rose to his feet a little un- 
steadily. 

"Well, well !" he shouted gleefully. "Here 
is the little servant — come back for her hat I 
Such a pretty little servant, and such a pretty 
little hat! Permit me, little dear I" And he 
held out the hat toward Yvonne. As she 
reached for it, he dropped it upon the floor, and 
laughed uproariously at his joke. Pere Gerome 
bit his lips, and held Yvonne tightly to him. 

"The little servant must be tired after her 
long nm — ^when she fled ! Ha, ha I When she 
fled I'' mocked the captain, with ironic solici- 
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tude. Laughing, he took a bottle of wine from 
the table and, breaking off the neck, poured its 
contents into the cluttered and befouled ash- 
bowl that stood on the table, and offered it to 
Yvonne with exaggerated courtesy. Pere Ge- 
rome drew back his good right hand, and seven 
thousand francs' worth of violin splintered into 
a thousand pieces over the thick head of von 
Bergmann who staggered from the blow. 

Pere threw himself upon the man in fu- 
rious attack I The very unexpectedness of 
it caught the captain off his balance, and he 
toppled over with the old man on him and do- 
ing the best he knew how to kill him. The cap- 
tain let out a string of guttural oaths and cries 
for help, for he was distinctly frightened. It 
was evident that he was an arrant coward, and 
had he been alone, it is probable that, old as 
was Pere Gerome, the intruder would have re- 
ceived a sound thrashing. But the soldiers 
took a hand, and dragged the old man off, 
though one of the men, in making a jab at Pere 
Gerome, managed to stick his bayonet into von 
Bergmann's leg, an incident that did not tend tO 
soothe the captain's feelings, exactly. He fi- 
nally arose, ctirsing everything and everybody. 
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He was especially indignant at the soldiers, 
for the wound in his leg had manifestly come 
from one of them as Pere had no weapon. 

Between kicks and cuffs, he told them what 
he thought of such clumsiness. During all 
this, the soldiers held tightly to Pere Gerome, 
lest he break loose again ; and Yvonne had been 
pushed off to one side, though she had valiantly 
tried to assist her grandfather in every way 
she could. It was well, perhaps, that von Berg- 
mann's attention had been diverted from Pere 
Gerome to his men, for the captain was so 
angry when he first arose from the floor that 
he probably would have thrown caution to the 
winds and attacked the unarmed old man with 
his sword or revolver. He had, however, let 
off a little of the venom that was in him by 
kicking his soldiers ; and when he got through 
with that, he was calmer, but not the less re- 
vengeful. He drew his sword with fiendish de- 
liberation and advanced upon the old man, 
who was still held securely. At this point 
Yvonne screamed and threw herself between 
them: 

"For God's sake, sir, I beg that you will spare 
my grandfather! He did not mean to do it I 
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Please don't kill him I See, I will drink the 
wine! Let him live I I beg that you will let 
him live !" Von Bergmann stopped, and looked 
groggily at the girl. There was no relenting in 
his face — far from it. But in his bestial brain, 
he saw that he could make the old man suffer 
for his act far more than by nmning him 
through — ^and he wanted to inflict the worst of 
all tortures upon him. He could kill him at his 
leisure, afterwards. With his bleared and 
lecherous eyes fixed upon Yvonne, he sheathed 
his sword. Pere Gerome read his purpose 
in his face, and he struggled with his cap- 
tors. 

"No, no, Yvonne I Let the beast alone !*' he 
protested, "I do not want to live — ^nor do you ! 
Kill me — ^you hound! Kill us both! I dare 
you to kill us both! But you won't — ^you 
haven't the nerve — ^you haven't the courage to 
kill even a woman — ^you beast !" 

Von Bergmann laughed — ^the crudest thing 
he could have done I And he seized Yvonne's 
wrist. She scratched and bit at his hand, but 
it did not avail, while her assailant watched 
only Pere Gerome. 

The old man was beside himself. Despairing 
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of arousing von Bergmann to the point of kill- 
ing, hetumed upon the soldiers : 

"And you — spawn of hell — ^you who boast 
that you are butchers ! Fine butchers I Butch- 
ers of flies — ^lice — ^toads ! I proclaim you cow- 
ards — white-livered perverts — ^like your rotting 
Emperor !" 

This came near accomplishing Pere's pur- 
pose, but von Bergmann stopped the angry sol- 
dier just in time. 

"Stop, Carl r he shouted "Not now! To- 
morrow you shall crucify him head down upon 
his door! Let him look!" The beast held 
Yvonne off, and she was helpless in his grasp. 
"See!" he tatmted, "she cannot get away! 
0)me, little sweetheart, let us go!" He 
dragged Yvonne over toward the stairs, and the 
child, overcome by unutterable horror, col- 
lapsed in a faint. The brute picked her up from 
the floor and held her over his left arm — as he 
would have carried his overcoat 1 

"She ought to be proud that a German ofiicer 
takes such notice of her!" he said, leering. 
Standing at the lower step, he picked up the 
quilt — ^the sacred quilt! The quilt that had 
taken seven years for her little baby hands to 
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fashion ! The quilt that had been made for her 
wedding ! And he threw it over the girl as she 
lay on his arm ! Pere Gerome sank to his knees 
in agonized appeal. 

"No, no! For God's sake, man! I beg of 
you — ^take my life — ^take everything — ^but not 
that, not that! For the love of God — ^by the 
memory of your mother — spare my little child 
— ^my own little child ! See ! She is but a child 
— ^just a little child, who has only put away her 
dolls ! Let me be crucified ! But, oh, not that ! 
Not that r 

Von Bergmann went up a step. He turned 
and laughed — ^as the wolf laughs. 

"Beast, am I ?'' he taunted. "Hoimd, am I ? 
Bastard, am I?'* 

"No, no, no !*' begged Pere Gerome. "I did 
not mean it! I was distraught — ^insane! I 
know that you are a Prussian officer — ^you could 
not do that ! You were just trying to frighten 
me — ^and you did ! I see, now ! Come ! Hurry ! 
Let me be crucified now ! At once ! Only spare 
my little girl !" And the old man broke down, 
choked with sobs and grovelling at von Berg- 
mann's feet. 

*Take him to headquarters," commanded the 
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captain; and, as the soldiers dragged him to- 
ward the door, it opened, and Father Giroux 
stood in the room. 

"For God's sake, Father Giroux,'* shrieked 
Pere Gerome, "look what the beast has in his 
heart !** Father Giroux, his face white as mar- 
ble, advanced upon von Bergmann, and lifting 
the crucifix of his breviary, he held it before 
the German's eyes. 

"Stop !" he said. "In the name of God, I bid 
you stop !" 

With his right hand, slowly, von Bergmann 
drew his revolver, but the white-haired old 
priest did not flinch. He stood, the embodi- 
ment of everything holy, the crucifix held aloft. 

"Stop! In the name of God!" he com- 
manded, but von Bergmann levelled his revol- 
ver and took deliberate aim. 

"In the name of God " von Bergmann 

fired, and Father Giroux crumpled and fell 
upon the floor; and as he lay, very white and 
still, a red stain spread upon his breast. 

"In the name of God!" laughed Bergmann 
contemptuously as he went up the stairs. "In 
the name of God! Ho, ho! In the name of 
God!" 
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"in FLANDERS FIELD*' 



Suddenly and without warning, there comes 
at times, upon the garden spots of the earth a 
swarm of pests, be they ants, locusts or other 
vermin, and within a few short hours, where 
Nature had smiled in luxuriant abtmdance, 
there remains naught but desolation. The 
harvest field of ripening grain is left a desert, 
and the blossoming orchard a black and barren 
waste. Without distinction of race or creed, 
the blight falls alike upon the just and the un- 
just. There is nothing that man can do, either 
before or after. Human wisdom is of no avail 
to f oref end, and there is no remedy ; no oimce 
of prevention, no pound of cure ! Ruthless, ir- 
resistible, insensate, bestial, impervious to rea- 
son or argument or sentiment or holy tradition, 
there is nothing to do but to weep and pray — 
and to begin all over again. 
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The vermin that survive the frantic and 
futile attacks of man may go away, — ^''to 
come again another day!" Mark you well — 
''to come again another dayT 

The locust retires from the wheat-field when 
he has destroyed the last green thing that grew 
therein, and secretes himself in the slimy breed- 
ing places until he has again gathered another 
swarm — exactly like the former one — and is 
ready "to come again another day I" And there 
is, possibly, some excuse for the locust, for he 
is hungry and he eats what he destroys — ^there 
is nothing wanton about him! 

Is there no lesson in this ? 

Beautiful, beautiful France I Placid, peace- 
ful Belgium ! Realm of poetry and romance ! 
Land of legend and tradition I Mecca of the 
traveler, and shrine of all the arts! Where 
stood the countless wondrous monuments and 
tdcens of the days and peoples long gone, preg- 
nant with memories and hallowed by associa- 
tions — magnificent, irreplaceable ! Where men 
came with noiseless foot and tmcovered head 
and awed hearts to render homage ! Land of 
song and of story ! Land where every rock and 
crevice, every field and stream and wood, every 
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city, town, and hamlet breathed Romance. 
Whose annals are embroidered upon cloth-of- 
gold in the silver threads of Fancy. Land 
where lofty and ancient spires pointed the way 
to Heaven, and where vaulted arches ever rang 
with te deums of praise. Land of broad ave- 
nues and tended gardens ; of fruitful fields and 
teeming vineyards; of orderly cottage and 
stately chateau. Land where the wheels of 
industry, the spindle, and the shuttle of the 
loom, never ceased their busy hum. Land of 
happy children, of ambitious youth and con- 
tented middle-life — ^and peaceful old age. The 
*'Happy Valley," whose dwellers never felt the 
pinch of penury, nor ever saw the grim, spec-^ 
tres of Wretchedness and Want. A busy hive, 
where every hand had its allotted task and did 
it with a willing cheerfulness. Where women 
and maidens laughed as they gathered the pur- 
ple grapes in the vineyard or garnered the 
golden grain in the harvest field. Where men 
sang as they toiled at the forge or the workshop, 
and where all could breathe the pure air of 
Freedom, and drink deep from the cup of Con- 
tent. 
Then came the Parasitic Swarm ! Even as 
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came the locust — without warning, without 
reason — ^but ten thousand times more devastat- 
ing and pitiless ! 

O Flanders Field and Picardyl You arc 
but memories — ^and graves! Where all was 
peace and order and beauty, there is but black- 
ened ruin — and graves ! Where rose the lofty 
spires, and the vaulted arches of God's tem- 
ples, there are but crumbling heaps of shape- 
less desolation — ^and graves. Where stood the 
kempt cottage or the stately chateau, there is 
no stone upon another — but there are many 
graves ! 

Where there were harvest and orchard and 
vineyard, the laughter of the women and maid- 
ens is stilled — ^and there are only graves ! The 
wheels of industry are broken and stolen ; the 
spindle whirls no longer ; the shuttle is silent in 
the loom — but there are many, many graves! 

In Flanders Field and Picardy — ^there lies the 
flower of manhood ! And above them poppies 
bloom — Nature's tribute to the sleeping brave, 
From civilization's remotest comer, from every 
land and clime, of every color, race, and creed, 
came those men to protest against inhumanity! 
The boy with smooth and downy cheek, laid 
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!de his school-books to come and say» 
: shall not be!'* The strong man put away 
; labor with grim and set face, and came to 
iT, "It shall not be !" Grizzled age felt again 
t fires of youth in its veins, and with palsied 
nd took up the sword and said, "It shall 
t be !" Side by side with Saxon and Latin, 
K)d the men of Yellow and Red and Brown, 
d with one common voice they cried, "It 
all not be!'* Protestant and Catholic, Jew 
d Gentile, Bigot and Infidel said as one, "It 
all not be I" And by their sacrifice and by 
* Grace of Almighty God, it was not, and it 
uld not be! 
But, oh — ^the Price ! 

They lie in Flanders Field and Picardy. 
leir hearts are stilled. Their tongues are 
ite. Mute! Mute, say you? Never that! 
le thunders of their silence would drown the 
ar of a thousand Niagaras! The mighty 
orus from out those graves shall sound in 
m*s ears as long as civilization is, and wher- 
er law and justice and humanity prevail ! If 
2y are mute, they died in vain ! If they are 
ite, then Lincoln is mute, and Hampden, and 
ither, and Kossuth, and all who died for men 
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are mute. If they are mute, then also is He 
mute Who died to save the world ! 

The locusts come and go in a night. But for 
four long, pitiless, bloody, agony-years, the 
Hun set his wanton heel upon all that God 
gives to make life sweet. For four loathe- 
some years he poured out his unspeakable pol- 
lution upon every fair thing a fair land held. 
No thing was sacred ; no thing was spared. All 
was consumed in the fires of his hideous lust 
and in the blight of his unbridled savagery. 
He has gone— GONE BACK TO THE 
BREEDING PLACE! And behind him, he 
has left only graves ! 

He talks of *'peace" and "terms*' and "repa- 
ration T' Reparation! Faugh! The very word 
is a mockery and a jest ! If every living Hun 
should toil and sweat for twenty years amid the 
devastation of France, it wotdd only be a be- 
ginning! 

Restore Louvain and Rheims and Liege! 
Can the Hun call Michael Angelo from his 
grave to breathe life into marble? Can he 
bring the brush of Titian from the tomb? 

Reparation ! 

What reparation can there be to outraged 
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and dishonored womanhood? When the lo- 
custs leave, there remains nothing like that! 
When the locusts leave, you can begin again. 
You can't, you CANT begin again here ! 

Terms! Let the Hun make ''terms'* with 
those who rot in Flanders Field ! 

Peace ! What peace is there in broken hearts 
that tend the graves of Picardy? 
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CHAPTER XIV 



COLONEL VON GRUEN'S PARTY 



G)Ionel von Gruen fumbled among the mor- 
sels in the dish before him and selecting a 
tempting bit, he lifted it in his fingers, laid back 
his head and opening his mouth wide, dropped 
it into the cavernous opening. He then 
smacked his lips, and taking a glass of wine, 
swallowed it at a gulp. 

Ach I" he grunted, with evident satisfaction, 
the relief committee certainly sends good stuff 
to the poor, dear, starving Belgians!" Then 
he shook with laughter : "Ho, ho ! I wonder if 
they really think we give it to them ?" 

The colonel's little pleasantry was greeted 
with considerable merriment by the others at 
the table. Any time a German officer cracks a 
joke, it is just as well to laugh with him — ^un- 
less you out-rank him; and on this occasion, 
the colonel was not only the ranking of- 
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ficer, but was the commandant of the occupied 
Belgian town, and was the host. It was a most 
informal occasion — one of the almost daily dhi- 
ners that the colonel gave in his rooms at his 
headquarters in the captured chateau. 

The room had been, at one time, a very fine 
one; and notwithstandmg German occupation 
for a long time, evidences of its former gran- 
deur were still visible in spite of the wanton 
desecration that it had suffered. Its lofty walls 
were still imposing, although they were cov- 
ered for a considerable distance from the floor 
by various charcoal and crayon scrawls and 
caricatures, among which '^Gott strafe Eng- 
land/* ''Deutschland fiber alles/* and various 
obscenities were prominent. There were ideal- 
ized drawings of the Kaiser and Hindenburg; 
and John Bull and Uncle Sam were portrayed 
in divers humiliating and indecent attitudes. 

The beautiful frescoes of the ceiling were 
nearly unimpaired, except here and there was 
a mark left by a poorly aimed strawberry tart 
that had been thrown by an exhilarated diner 
at one of the figures in the painting ; and there 
were a number of bullet-holes to testify to the 
marksmanship, either good or bad, which 
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guests had displayed after consuming a dinner 
provided by one of the various Belgian relief 
committees. 

A number of costly picture-frames remained 
upon the walls, from most of which, however, 
the paintings had been cut. The canvases that 
remained in the frames were evidently family 
portraits, executed by excellent artists. All of 
these portraits having little commercial value, 
either had their throats cut or were mutilated 
or defaced in a manner that does not admit of 
description. 

The room was brilliantly lighted from a large 
and elaborate chandelier that hung from the 
centre of the ceiling, and which required the ex- 
ercise of considerable vigilance on the part of 
the colonel, as not a few of his more playful 
and inebriated guests displayed an almost un- 
controllable desire to wreck it. As it was a 
matter of personal comfort to the colonel, he 
was most firm in his refusal to allow it to be 
interfered with. 

The exquisite period furniture, while it 
showed signs of wanton defacement, being also 
a matter of the colonel's personal comfort, was, 
for the most part, intact. A large and elabo- 
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rately carved sideboard had been introduced 
into the room at the rear, and lodced strangely 
out of place among what had once been gilt 
reception-room furniture. 

The presence of the sideboard was explained 
by the fact that the colonel was particular about 
his eating and he was not at all diffident about 
appropriating the best of everything for him- 
self. And, incidentally, knowing very well the 
kind of gentlemen who were associated with 
him, it was just as well to have an3rthing at all 
valuable where he could keep an eye on it. The 
table-fittings and napery were of the finest 
quality, and there was a surprising profusion 
of food and drink displayed, the many kinds 
of full and empty bottles which littered the 
place testifying to the fact that the colonel had 
selected a billet with an extensive wine-cellar. 

Dinner was about over; the fact as to 
whether it was really over being determined by 
whether the colonel could eat any more or not. 
And although he had been for some time pick- 
ing morsels from the various plates with his 
fingers, a sure indication that he had had about 
enough, a chance remark let fall by Captain 
Stromberg reminiscent of one of the Munich 
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"bier-gartens," impelled the colonel to seri- 
ously contemplate ordering the cook to pre- 
pare him a double portion of "sauerkraut 
und blutwurst mit kartoffel salat" as a 
chaser. 

As this would take some time, the colonel de- 
cided that he could fill any void that remained 
in himself with a few bottles of a vintage wine. 
Colonel von Gruen had as guests one Captain 
Schwartzkopp who was attached to his staff, 
and a Captain Stromberg, who had recently 
been assigned to the command of a company in 
the colonel's regiment. Stromberg, being a re- 
cent arrival, and it being the first time that he 
had enjoyed official hospitality, was not aware 
of many of the colonel's peculiarities, and it fre- 
quently required certain under-the-table kicks 
and nudges to prevent him from getting him- 
self in disfavor with the host. 

The captain belonged to the dashing type 
of officer, extremely punctilious in exacting 
whatever of recognition was due his rank 
and military position, and correspondingly 
contemptuous of anyone, or anything, civil- 
ian. Stromberg, also, was more than ordi- 
narily desirous of being considered a fire-eater, 
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and assumed a ferocious and swashbuckling 
manner at all times. 

There were present also the Frauleins Taus- 
sig and Kuenkel, although their status was not 
entirely clear — or, rather, it was — ^most exceed- 
ingly clear. They belonged to a class of persons 
who found it profitable to follow in the wake 
of the German armies, and to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of influential officers — ^and others. 
Altogether, it was quite "a nice little party.'' 

Fraulein Taussig was of slender and sylph- 
like figure, with the very blackest of black eyes, 
which were in marked contrast to the flaxen 
luxuriance of her hair, which was mildly sug- 
gestive of the maxim, "All is not gold that glit- 
ters." This lady exhibited at most times a 
fluttery, giggly, canary-like vivacity and rest- 
iveness which she endeavored to ascribe to ex- 
treme nimbleness of mind and wit, and to a sort 
of champagne-effervescence of high spirits and 
constant joy. This perpetual ebulition was not, 
however, altogether convincing. There were 
times, well 

Fraulein Kuenkd, on the other hand, was 
ample, and exceedingly complacent — ^usually. 
She conformed more to battleship spedfica- 
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tions, and had a displacement of something like 
one hundred and ninty-eight — admitted. It is 
regrettable to say that her complacency was al- 
most entirely camouflage; her apparent good 
nature being altogether on the surface, and 
more or less artfully employed to conceal a dis- 
position like that of a hyena when he is vexed. 
Long association with German army-officers is 
well calculated to bring about a like condition 
of mind in almost anybody. 

Fraulein Taussig glided sinuously from her 
place at the table and perched herself upon the 
arm of the colonel's chair — ^and he really didn't 
seem to mind it. A German soldier's life is a 
rough one and he gets used to almost an}rthing I 
With one hand she curled a small and bristly 
forelock which rose like a bunker or a hazzard 
on the top of von Gruen's otherwise shiny pate, 
and with the other hand she gave him a sip 
from her wineglass^ which seemed remarkably 
like feeding a hippopotamus with a teaspoon. 
Fraulein Kuenkel, not to be out-manoeuvred, 
lumbered over and sat on the other arm of the 
chair, with a fine disregard for what engineers 
call "the proper margin of tensile strength." 
The colonel having but one forelock to curl, 
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the Kuenkel woman was forced to resort to 
other blandishments, and so she lit a cigarette 
with elephantine def tness, and thrust it into the 
colonel's mouth, while Captain Schwartzkopp 
and Captain Stromberg looked on from the 
other end of the table in undisguised envy, 

"Isn't our colonel a dear?'* purred Fraulein 
Taussig, laying her cheek against the pendulent 
jowls of that gentleman. 

**Our colonel, indeed !" protested Kuenkel, as 
she pushed Taussig away, *'fny colonel, I guess 
you mean I He belongs to me, don't you. Colo- 
nel?" and slid as much of herself onto the 
colonel's knee as the knee would hold. 

'Ha, ha ! The very idea I" chirped Taussig. 
"The colonel told me that he doesn't care for 
brunettes — ^he much prefers blondes! Didn't 
you. Colonel?" 

**Well, of course," admitted Kuenkel, cat- 
tishly, "you would win anyhow, for you have 
been both !" Kuenkel appeared to have scored 
heavily, for the colonel's huge bulk shodc in 
a jelly-like way, and he gave vent to several 
deep, guttural chuckles. His example was im- 
mediately followed by the two captains, who 
laughed immoderately. 
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"She got you that time, my dear Taussig/' 
grunted the colonel. 

"Is that so ?'' exclaimed Taussig, with much 
indignation. "Well, at least, it's all my own 
hair/' she said proudly, and she proceeded to 
let it down and shake it out to prove it And 
having demonstrated this, she turned to Kuen- 
kel and continued, "Let's see you do that — ^if 
you dare !" 

"Humph!" sneered Kuenkel, "you keep all 
your goods in the show-window!" And with 
most ingenuous unconsciousness and naivete, 
she put her foot on the table, regardless of the 
fact that skirts were being worn much shorter 
than they used to be. 

"'S nuff!" said the colonel, hiccoughing 
slightly. "Always quarrelling! I won't have 
it — do you hear ? If you want to fight, go out 
into the trenches — ^you'll be accommodated 
there! I am getting pretty sick of war, war, 
war — ^all the time ! What you said about that 
Tjier-garten' in Munich, Stromberg, makes me 
wish the war was over !" and the colonel lapsed 
into gastronomic reverie. 

"Yes, indeed, sir," assented Stromberg; and 
then he added, smiling enviously, "but war has 
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its compensations — especially, if one is a colo- 
nel!'' And he regarded the group jealously. 
"It makes one very ambitious for promotion, 
doesn't it, Captain Schwartzkopp ?" 

"Indeed, yes," agreed Schwartzkopp. "A 
colonelcy is a thing greatly to be desired !" he 
added, smiling meaningly. G)lonel von Gruen 
fixed his little, bleary blue eyes on Captain 
Stromberg : 

"Promotion, Stromberg? Did I hear you 
mention 'promotion?* I think that you will be 
doing very wall if you keep your captain's com- 
mission! I almost forgot why I sent for you 
to come here — ^what about that aviator that 
you allowed to escape yesterday ? What expla- 
nation have you got to offer in regard to that — 
before you talk about promotion ?" 

"Pardon me, sir," protested Stromberg, "but 
I do not see how I am to blame for his escape. 
We were some distance away when the plane 
landed — very near here, it was — ^and we rushed 
to the spot immediately. The pilot was dead, 
and the observer jumped out and disappeared 
in a most mysterious manner. I cannot ac- 
count for it, sir !" 

Colonel von Gruen bared his yellow teeth in 
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what he would have called a smile, at the inade- 
quacy of this: '1 am afraid you will have to 
account for it, Stromberg. It will be better for 
you if you find him/* added the colonel signifi- 
cantly, "much better!** he continued, reassur- 
ingly. "Hello I'* he gnmted as the door opened, 
"here is old Grossfatherr 
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CHAPTER XV 
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A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT*' 



In the doorway stood Pere Gerome! But 
not the Pere Gerome who had directed Babette 
and Marie and the other girls in the dance, or 
who had stood with squared shoulders and head 
erect before the portrait of Napoleon and 
pledged his sword to France. He looked very 
bent and white and old; in four years he had 
aged twenty! The deep-graven lines in his 
face, his long, white hair, and his ill-fitting, al- 
most grotesque clothes exaggerated his emacia- 
tion. 

Four years as a prisoner of Germany do not 
tend to improve one's personal appearance or 
physical condition. But one could see what had 
kept him alive — ^it shone out of those wonderful 
eyes as it had always done ; though now all the 
gentleness was gone, and an accusing look, a 
constant and uncompromising protest, filled 
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them. And there was a glint, too, beneath it 
all, that bespoke a ferocity within that was al- 
most animal in its intensity. His bearing to- 
ward them all, and especially toward von 
Gruen, was indescribably contemptuous ; it was 
perfectly plain that he loathed them all, and he 
made no pretense of concealing it. And, too, 
there remained enough of innate dignity in the 
old man to make his contempt count — ^as was 
perfectly palpable to everyone at the table — 
and baffling as well. They all felt it, but were 
tmable to do anything about it. 

Nor was there the slightest air of servility 
about him — even toward von Gruen, who, of 
course, held Pere's life in his hand and at his 
whim. On the contrary, the old man preserved 
an attitude of unmistakable superiority toward 
them all — he in no way suggested the servant, 
which he really was. He came in and closed 
the door, and set down the heavy bag which he 
carried, and started to go toward the sideboard, 
but paused and looked severely at the group of 
which the colonel made a part. 

"Take your foot down from that table, you 
brazen strumpet ! Don't you see there is a gen- 
tleman in the room now?" Kuenkel was so 
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astonished that she involuntarily obeyed him. 

"And you/' he continued, turning to von 
Gruen, "you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I wish your wife could see you !" 

Had a sixteen-inch shell exploded in the mid- 
dle of the room, Captain Stromberg could not 
have been more surprised. He was about to 
leap to his feet, his hand upon his sword, when 
he felt the strong, restraining hand of Captain 
Schwartzkopp pulling him down. He couldn't 
understand it at all, but he subsided and looked 
on with open mouth. 

"Ho, ho!" roared von Gruen, his fat shoul- 
ders shaking with laughter, "what the wife 
doesn't see doesn't bother her! And you see, 
Kuenkel, and you, too, Taussig, Grossfather 
regulates the morals here. You must be on 
your good behavior when Grossfather is 
arotmd — else you will get scolded ! What have 
you got in the bag, Grossfather?" 

"How should I know?" asked Pere Gerome. 
"Probably something that your thieving cut- 
throats have stolen from the neighboring 
churches or private residences. Naturally, they 
send it to you." 

It took considerable pressure on the part of 
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Captain Schwartzkopp to keep the belligerent 
Stromberg in his chair at this, for the gallant 
captain gave every evidence of a desire to eat 
Pere Gerome alive. 

"My thieving cut-throats usually make a very 
poor selection/' said the colonel. "However, 
bring it here and we'll see." 

Pere Gerome, with the dignity and deliber- 
ation of a Roman Senator picked up the bag 
and brought it to the colonel, who bent over 
and tried to open it himself. The two women 
crowded around, much interested, and thus 
the two captains were left partially to them- 
selves. 

"Will you tell me what on earth this means ?'* 
asked the mystified Stromberg of his compan- 
ion. "I never heard of anything like it in my 
life I Is G)lonel von Gruen crazy that he per- 
mits this old swine to talk that way to him ?" 

"Ssssh !" whispered Schwartzkopp, "don't let 
him hear you. You are a newcomer, and don't 
tmderstand. I can't give any really satisfactory 
explanation of it myself. I think the old man 
has some kind of a hold upon von Gruen, some 
obligation; but that isn't what the colonel 
says." 
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"Well, what does he say ? How does he jus- 
tify himself ?'* asked Stromberg. 

"He says that it is a good thing for a man to 
hear the truth about himself from somebody," 
replied Schwartzkopp, — "on the same principle 
that a boil is a good thing for a man — or that 
fleas are good for a dog — they keep him re- 
minded that he is a dog. He doesn't allow any- 
one to interfere with that old fool, possibly be- 
cause the old French pig would rather be killed 
than not ; he doesn't value his life a particle — 
and the colonel is such a crab that if he thinks 
you want anything very much, that is the last 
thing he'll let you have. That is the best I can 
do in the way of explanation." 

"Well," said Stromberg, truculently, "if that 
old hound gives me any of his impudence, I'll 
run him through I" 

Captain Schwartzkopp shook his head wam- 
ingly. "You'll get into trouble if you do," he 
said. "The old man is a pest, but he is a privi- 
leged character, and the colonel is a savage old 
devil, for all his joking and seeming lack of dis- 
cipline. I haven't a doubt in the world that he 
is reserving to himself the pleasure of killing 
that old rat himself, and he won't be deprived 
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of it/' This was entirely beyond Captain 
Stromberg's comprehension, so he said nothing 
and contented himself with scowling fiercely 
at Pere Gerome. While the two officers were 
talking, the colonel finally succeeded in opening 
the bag. On top of the other things was a violin 
case, and Pere Gerome calmly helped himself 
to it. 

"Ah !*' commented the colonel drily, "Gross- 
father has got his share ! He comes before the 
colonel! What else have we here?'* and von 
Gruen proceeded to paw over the contents of 
the bag, which consisted principally of various 
articles of silver — ^spoons, forks, candle-sticks, 
watches, and the like. Pere Gerome opened the 
case and took out the violin and was tuning it 
almost caressingly, when, looking up, he found 
himself face to face with the belligerent Strom- 
berg, who was pulling his moustaches and glar- 
ing at him. Pere Gerome looked into his eyes 
with calm disdain. 

"Well," said he, contemptuously, "what do 
you want? Did you let any more American 
prisoners get away today ?" 

"Ho, ho! Stromberg," laughed the colonel, 
"even old Grossfather ^" 
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With an oath, Stromberg sprang from his 
chair and whipped out his sword. 

''Stop I" roared the colonel, half rising from 
his chair. "Resume your seat, Stromberg!" 
The captain subsided into his chair sullenly, 
after sheathing his weapon. 

"Don't let me catch you doing anything like 
that again!" warned von Gruen, in a severe 
tone. "He is my especial body-servant, and 
he is not to be interfered with, no matter what 
he says and does. Do you understand ?" 

"Whom are you calling a body-servant?" 
broke in Pere Gerome angrily. "I'm no one's 
body-servant! I am a French gentleman and 
a prisoner of war !" 

The colonel laughed — a series of guttural 
grunts — and there was an underlying menace 
— ^a suggestion of a sort of cat-and-mouse re- 
lation — ^in his face and in his laugh. There are 
tones in the human voice, and a note or key or 
pitch in a laugh, that tell more — reveal more 
— than any words could. The laugh interpre- 
ted meant, "All right, Grandfather, go ahead ! 
Play out your little string of insolences I I like 
to watch you htuniliate the contemptible under- 
lings about me; I like to watch them writhe 
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impotently, because they don't dare injure you 
contrary to my orders. I enjoy it, just as I 
enjoy seeing salt put on the wounded back of 
a prisoner who has been flogged. I am willing 
to stand some of your impudence myself, just 
for the ugly and hateful pleasure that my 
crabbed nature takes in seeing others chafe 
under it. Go ahead! Take plenty of rope! 
Be the boil on me, and be the fleas on them — 
and enjoy it while it lasts! But, oh, sometime, 
I am going to settle with you ! I am only wait- 
ing until I am tired of the novelty. Then I can 
do justice to you! Oh, ho, ho, ho! Just you 
wait!" 

What the colonel said was — ^the cruel, gut- 
tural, animal laugh gave the real meaning — 
"Sure, Grossfather, you can be what you like 
today. And I am going to hold Captain Strom- 
berg responsible for your personal safety — do 
you understand, Stromberg? I want you kept 
very safe, Grossfather! Yes — ^very safe in- 
deed! Ho, ho, ho!" 

"Then you better let somebody else have the 
job of keeping me, von Gruen. Stromberg 
can't keep anybody — ^he lets them go," said Pcre 
Gerome derisively, and Captain Stromberg had 
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a narrow escape from apoplexy, as von Gruen 
roared at this thrust. 

"Ho, ho, ho I Stromberg ! Even old Gross- 
father doesn't think you amotmt to much! 
'Stromberg lets 'em go I' Ho, ho, ho ! So he 
does, Grossfather — ^he lets American aviators 
get away, right from tmder his nose I If he 
lets you go, hell be sorry I I think he better 
find the aviator, don't you, Grossfather ?" and 
there was a fearful menace under this, too, 
which Captain Stromberg failed not to under- 
stand ; but he felt that the less he said at this 
time, the better off he would be. The colonel 
was getting very drunk and might do almost 
anything. Stromberg was, in fact, sorry that 
he had said anything to Pere Gerome; but he 
was on the rack, and he had to take it. 

"I'm not so sure that it would be wise for 
Stromberg to find the American aviator," said 
Pere Gerome with sarcastic contempt, "he 
might have a sword, or something. I notice 
that all these fire-eaters draw their swords 
when they are very sure the other man is un- 
armed. They are what the Americans call 
looking-glass' fighters," continued Pere Ge- 
rome, rubbing it in. 
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This was great fun for the colonel, and his 
huge bulk shook with glee. "Ho, ho I A 'look- 
ing-glass' fighter! You mean he makes sav- 
age motions at himself in the mirror, eh ? That 
is a good one, Grossf ather ! I see that you must 
have been out talking to those American pris- 
oners again. You must do all you can to n:iake 
their little visit with us pleasant, Grossf ather ! 
We must all try to make them glad they came ! 
How are the dear boys getting along? Did 
they look nice and fat, Grossf ather ?" 

Pere Gerome did not answer, but applied 
himself to tuning his violin, as von Gruen 
turned to the two women, who, during this time, 
had been slyly appropriating some of the 
smaller silver articles from the bag of loot 

"Now, you put on the table the things you 
have stolen from the bag,*' he said grimly. 

"Aw, Colonel!" chorused the two in plead- 
ing tones, "let us have just *' 

The look on the colonel's face did not admit 
of any further parley, and the two culprits has- 
tily produced the articles from various hiding- 
places, and put them back on the table. 

"Anything more like that and I will have you 
whipped," promised the colonel; ''may be, I 
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will have you whipped, anyway/' he added, 
after swallowing another glass of wine. The 
women were desperately afraid of him, and 
made all manner of efforts to get back into his 
good graces, but without marked success. 
However, the colonel's attention was distracted 
by the entrance of an orderly, who saluted and 
stood at attention. 

**Well?" grunted the colonel. 

"Sir, the woman you sent for is here — the 
one detected in the act of feeding prisoners," 
replied the orderly. 

"Bring her in," ordered von Gruen, grimly, 
but with unmistakable relish. He now pushed 
away the two women, who stood near the table, 
and glowered about him in a stem, judicial 
way. 

In a moment, a handsomely dressed woman, 
evidently a person of refinement and breeding, 
was flung in by the guard and stood trembling 
before the colonel, who looked her over apprais- 
ingly. Captains Schwartzkopp and Stromberg 
were likewise instantly interested. The Frau- 
leins Taussig and Kuenkel could not restrain 
their admiration. 

'*Will you look at them furs !" gasped Taus- 
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sig covetously. "What right has an enemy of 
Germany to sport furs like that?" and Taussig 
advanced in a predatory way. This was nuts 
and wine for the colonel — ^he could watch some- 
one suffer. Taussig pounced upon the wcxnan 
and stripped off the furs, though the woman 
did not yield them without a slight struggle. 
Taussig examined the furs critically. 

"Look !" said she to the frightened woman, 
reproachfully, "look what you have done — torn 
my pretty furs I I've a good notion to give you 
a beating for that!" and she slapped the now 
weeping woman several times. The colonel 
grinned delightedly. Encouraged by Taussig's 
success, Kuenkel advanced 

"That coat will do for me — I just need a coat 
like that ! After the colonel gets through with 
you I don't believe you'll want it, will she, Q)lo- 
nel?" and the brawny Kuenkel divested the 
woman of the coat in no gentle manner. 

"I beg of you, sir," protested the weeping 
woman, "to protect me from this outrage I I 
have committed no crime! Why should I be 
stripped of my clothing? I b^ you to protect 
me I" 

All this time Pere Gerome stood near the 
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ideboard, watching the proceedings closely, but 
naking no protest He knew his ground bet- 
:er than that 

"You say you have committed no crime — ^well 
— ^we shall see/' said the colonel judicially. "In 
the meantime, it is very warm in here and you 
io not need the furs and the coat. Maybe it 
will be warmer yet! Ho, hoi Yes, warmer 
yet! We make it nice and warm for women 
who feed prisoners!'* and the colonel laughed 
heartily at his own delicate humor. 

"But, I " began the woman, sobbing. 

"Yes, I know," said the colonel, "you didn't 
do anything — ^they never do anything — ^they are 
all innocent! Oh, yes, how innocent they all 
are — when I begin with them^ The colonel 
hiccoughed, and then added, with mock gravity 
and with an air as though the case was closed 
and final judgment rendered, "So, I shall fine 
you one set of furs for Taussig — they look nice 
on you, Taussig ; — ^and one coat for Kuenkel — 
it will become you, Kuenkel — if you can get 
into it! Ho, ho! Help Kuenkel on with the 
coat, Taussig! Ho, ho! Look at Kuenkel! 
Ho, ho !" 

The fat and perspiring Kuenkel was having 
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all kinds of difficulty in squeezing herself into 
the garment, and probably would never have 
succeeded had it not been for the assistance of 
Taussig. Once the coat was on, Kuenkel ex- 
amined herself and tried to see her back over 
her shoulder, and there was a loud "rip," as one 
of the seams parted. The colonel laughed up- 
roariously. 

"You'll have to have the seams let out," com- 
mented Taussig, "but it makes you look lots 
better shape — ^not nearly so fat," she said 
sweetly. 

"Oh, is that so ?" snapped the irate KuenSel. 
"Not so fat, eh? Why, you little peroxide 
shrimp, in about a minute I'll give you a 
slap " 

"'S 'nuff!" roared the colonel, severely. 
"This is a court-martial ! You two must quar- 
rel, again, huh? Now you will get a whip- 
ping!" Kuenkel and Taussig subsided in- 
stantly, and went around back of the colonel 
and talked in whispers. 

At the end of the table opposite the colonel, 
the two captains were interested in a dice-game. 
Kuenkel and Taussig joined the men and kept 
score. The game seemed of more than ordi- 
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nary importance, as the men watched each other 
closely and each inspected the throw of his op- 
ponent with care. Things being regular, the 
"court-martial" proceeded. The woman by 
this time was badly frightened, sobbing hys- 
terically, and evidently on the verge of a col- 
lapse. Pere Gerome advanced slowly to the 
table and looked severely at the colonel. 

"Do you mean to say," he began, in a low 
and impressive tone, "that you are going to 
allow these two harridans to plunder and rob 
this woman before your very eyes in this 
shameful way?" 

"Ho, ho 1" chuckled the colonel, "now comes 
Grossfather! Grossfather files an objection. 
You see, ladies, he does not approve of anything 
you do I" 

"We should worry !" laughed Taussig, look- 
ing up from the dice-game. 

"Humph!" sneered Kuenkel, maliciously, 
"that old rat will keep his nose out of my affairs 
if he knows what is good for him ! I'll scratch 
his eyes out !" 

"Grossfather," said the colonel, with mock 
helplessness, "your objection seems to be over- 
ruled/' 
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"Haven't you any sense of decency — any 
idea of justice in you at all?*' protested Pere 
Gerome indignantly. "What has this woman 
done that she should be despoiled by these two 
trollops?'' 

Taussig and Kuenkel looked up from the 
game long enough to stick out their tongues at 
Pere Gerome. 

"I don't know — ^yet," said the colonel, hic- 
coughing musically. "I'm going to see. She 
looks like a dangerous seditionist to me. It is 
reported that she has been feeding prisoners. 
That is very bad, Grossfather," went on the 
colonel, with sardonic gravity. "It is a slur 
upon our military organization, and an impli- 
cation that Germany does not take proper care 
of her prisoners. Besides, the woman is wear- 
ing an expression that would indicate that she 
does not approve of my rulings — ^that is a very 
serious offense, too. This court is above criti- 
cism. It looks pretty bad for her, Grossfather! 
Pretty bad !" and the colonel tossed off another 
drink. Pere Gerome bristled. 

"I don't approve of your rulings, either, if 
you want to know — 'rulings,' indeed ! This is 
a fine court! Two gamblers, two prostitutes, 
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and a drunken judge — all plying their profes- 
sions during the session of the court ! And as 
for the prisoners — ^you and everybody in the 
world knows that you are starving them to 
death !'' 

For just a moment it looked as though the 
colonel would forget himself and tear the old 
man to pieces, but he repressed this desire and 
baring his yellow teeth in one of his most tol- 
erant "smiles," he said, banteringly — "Now, 
Grossfather, you know the dangers of over- 
eating. Herr Doktor Klinenhoeffer says that 
more people die from over-eating than from 
starvation. So, you see, Grossfather, we have 
to be very careful that the dear prisoners do 
not over-eat This woman was going to give 
all those nice prisoners indigestion. Ho, ho! 
That's it — ^indigestion. So, I must protect the 
prisoners from this designing woman ! She is 
really plotting against Germany I England and 
France and America would be very cross with 
us, if all those dear prisoners got indigestion — 
and I would be blamed I'' 

Here the colonel paused, and proceeded to 
refresh himself in utter disregard of his max- 
ims about indigestion. "So,'' said he, smacking 
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his heavy lips, "I shall have to let the fines 
stand." 

"The fines stand!'* protested Pere Gerome, 
"why, you haven't even tried her, yet! What 
kind of a travesty is this?" and the old man 
fairly blazed with indignation. 

"Oh, ho !" roared the colonel, "so I haven't 
A great over-sight, Grossf ather ! Well, 111 try 
her now. But it's usually better to fine 'em 
first and try 'em afterwards, Grossf ather — ^that 
has been my experience. It always turns out 
the same, anyway — ^they are always guilty — 
of something r The colonel fixed his bleary 
eyes on the shrinking woman. 

"Do you live here ?" he asked, accusingly. 

"Yes, sir," answered the woman timidly. 

"You see, Grosspapa," roared the colonel 
triumphantly, "she lives here ! That looks bad 
for her! She chooses to live here when she 
could have lived in Germany. I knew she was 
guilty! Now, that you have confessed to liv- 
ing here, did you give food to any of the pris- 
oners as they passed through the village? Be 
careful now — it won't do you any good to deny 
it!" 

"Some of the men in the cattle-cars said that 
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they had had no water in three days, and I got 
them a pail of water/' sobbed the woman pit- 
eously. 

"There, you see, Grossfather! She is 
guilty!" and the colonel brought his big fist 
down on the table, jarring several of the glasses 
over and seriously interfering with a cast of 
the dice. "Trust the old colonel to smell out 
these seditious ones, even before he tries them I 
You made me waste a lot of time trying this 
woman. So, I shall have to let the fines stand ; 
and as a further precautionary measure *' 

"There, I Ve won !" shouted Stromberg, tri- 
umphantly, as he jumped up from his chair 
and pointed to the evidence of the dice. The 
colonel looked at the interrupter malevolently; 
then he said, in ominously quiet tones, "What 
have you won, Stromberg?*' 

The luckless Stromberg saw that he was in 
for it, but tried to make the best of it, and said, 
smiling — "Well, sir — ^the fact is — Captain 
Schwartzkopp and I were — ^just casting the 
dice to — er — determine in whose custody the 
seditious woman should be paroUed — ^to — er — 
prevent any further acts of this character on 
her part," he added hastily. 
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"And you won her, did you, Stromberg?" 
the colonel said icily. "You also interrupted 
the solemn proceedings of this court-^martial in 
an unseemly way that was an offense to the 
dignity of this tribunal. However, I am in- 
clined to overlook that; but I am afraid that I 
shall have to reverse the decision of the dice. 
Your record does not warrant my placing any- 
body in your custody — as Grossfather says, 
*Stromberg lets 'em go !' Ho, ho ! *Stromberg 
lets 'em go !' Besides, you are responsible for 
Grossfather's safety — and the aviator, too— 
don't forget that I And that will keep you busy 
— ^won't it, Grossfather?" 

Stromberg did not give up without a Strugs 
gle. "If you will parole her with me, sir, ITl 
guarantee that she won't get away!" he said, 
meaningly. 

"I am afraid that I cannot take the chance, 
Stromberg," the colonel said, teasingly. "Yoa 
are going to have plenty to do watching Gross- 
f athec and finding that escaped aviator — don't 
think that I have forgotten about him. So, I 
guess we'll have to let Schwartzkopp take care 
of the lady. Do you think you can take care 
of her, Schwartzkopp — good care?" 
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"I think so, sir/' said Schwartzkopp, rising 
eagerly. Then, turning to the weeping woman, 
he said gruffly, "Come with me/' The woman 
fell on her knees in supplication. 

"Oh, I beg of you, sir, do not send me with 
this man I Have mercy, have mercy I'* and she 
sank down with her face upon the floor in a 
torrent of weeping. 

"Look, now I" howled the colonel, in pre- 
tended amazement. "She wants mercy I That 
is exactly what I am giving her — ^letting her 
go with Schwartzkopp I He is a nice fellow f 
Look what a nice fellow Schwartzkopp is ! I 
had all the other seditious persons shot !" And 
the colonel seemed deeply grieved that this spe- 
cial dispensation of leniency was not appreci- 
ated. Shaking his head, he consoled himself 
with another glass of wine. 

At this point Pere Gerome stepped between 
Schwartzkopp and the woman. 

"You are not going to put this woman into 
this hound's dutches — ^unless you kill me first !" 
and he looked as though he meant it. Schwartz- 
kopp was furious, and was drunk enough to 
lose some of his caution. He did not propose 
to be balked of his prey at the last minute. 
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"Get out of the way, you interfering old fool, 
or I'll run you through I" said he fiercely, as he 
whipped out his sword. 

"Schwartzkopp ! Halt!'* yelled the colonel, 
half rising. "Put up that sword 1 So— you are 
a looking-mirror fighter, too! Out! Out of 
here, Schwartzkopp ! You are detailed to re- 
lieve Captain Hauptmann, at once. He is in 
charge of the trench-diggers at the river. Out! 
I guess Grossfather and I can run this head- 
quarters !*' 

There remained nothing for the crestfallen 
Schwartzkopp to do but salute and go, but he 
gave Pere Gerome a look so full of baffled rage 
and impotent hate — ^that the old man smiled! 
The atmosphere being cleared somewhat by 
Schwartzkopp's summary removal, "the court** 
looked at the woman who crouched on the floor. 
The colonel was having the time of his life — 
he had not been so entertained in a long 
while. 

"Stand up," said he in a not unkindly tone, 
and the soldiers jerked the woman to her feet. 
When von Gruen assumed any sort of a kindly 
tone or air, it meant that he was disarming his 
victim for what was to fall all the more heavily, 
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and Pere Gerome's apprehension increased ac- 
cordingly. 

"Your advocate — Grosspapa, here — ^appeals 
from the decision of the court. All right! I 
change it. Take her out and shoot her !*' 

"You are going to do nothing of the 
kind/' began Pere Gerome, advancing upon 
the colonel; but the woman broke in hys- 
terically: 

"Oh, yes, let them kill me ! My husband, my 
father, my brothers are all dead ! Let them kill 
me — ^then I sha'n't have to suffer like this any 
more ! Let them kill me !" she begged. 

"I can't seem to satisfy Grosspapa, no matter 
what I do f Do you hear, Grosspapa, the lady 
wishes to be shot I" 

"Of course she does,*' said Pere Gerome. 
•*What decent woman wouldn't, if she had to 
choose between that — ^and Schwartzkopp ?" 

"Well, then," said the colonel, "she shall be 
shot. Take her out." He was getting a little 
tired, and considered there was too much fuss 
being made over the life of one alien enemy 
lieoman. 

"Wait a moment," said Pere Gerome, and he 

looked steadily into von Gruen's bleary eyes, 
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"you are going to have her shot — for giving a 
drink of water to men d)dng of thirst — are 
you?'' The most casual observer could have 
seen that Pere Gerome had something in re- 
serve. The colonel started — ^just the faintest 
and most imperceptible of starts; but it was 
plain that he was on the defensive I 

"Military discipline/* he explained, almost 
seriously. "Giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.*' But there was in his tone and man- 
ner an impression that he was justifying his 
action in the old man's eyes. 

Old Grandpere slowly raised an accusing 
forefinger at him and spoke in low and solemn 
tones; it seemed as though the colonel knew 
what was coming and held up a protesting hand, 
but the old man disregarded it. 

Think a moment, von Gruen," he began. 
No ! I'm not going to let you forget," as the 
protesting hand of the colonel waved him back. 
"It is now more than two years ago that a boy, 
wounded and fever-stricken — ^you won't stop 
me now — ^woimded and fever-stricken, lay at 
Death's door. For days, he cried piteously for 
water, and there was none to give it to him, — 
none save 'Old Grossfather,' as you call me!" 
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It had been a long time since anyone had com- 
pelled Colonel von Gruen to listen to anything 
he did not want to hear, but he bent his head 
and toyed with his wine-glass as Pere Gerome 
went on. 

"He was an enemy — ^and my prisoner I And 
he was the enemy of France ! If his life were 
spared, he could again take his place among his 
fellow savages, and do more harm to me and 
mine ! If I had not ministered to him, I should 
have escaped from this vile place. But he was 
a boy — ^a stripling — ^and I doubt if he knew 
what he was really doing — ^and I could not 
abandon any htiman being to certain and lin- 
gering death." 

"Yes; yes — I know — I '* and von Gruen 

sought to spare himself a further recital; but 
Pere Gerome was relentless. 

"Did / think of those things — ^that he was 
my enemy — that he vitiated my chance to es- 
cape? We were alone in a forest, far from 
here. Did / say, *If I give this dying boy a 
drink of water, I am giving aid and comfort 
to the enemies of France?' Was I a traitor to 
France? Maybe I was — but that is not my 
idea of treachery! And I gave it to him, von 
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Gruen ! Traitor or not, I gave it to him ! And 
because I delayed, I was captured again ! And 
the boy told you all about it, when he got well 
— didn't he, von Gruen ? / didn't tell you — but 
I know that he did I And he made you prom- 
ise certain things I And you are going to have 
this woman shot for giving ** 

The colonel stopped him — ^peremptorily. 

"Ahem!" He cleared his throat. "Gross- 
father has brought something to my mind — ^a 
point of military discipline, and my decision has 
nothing to do with any sentiment, as you might 
infer, from what he has been sa3dng. It is bad 
for military discipline to accede to the requests 
and whims of prisoners : therefore, madame, I 
will not grant your request to be shot! You 
shall not have your wish! You may go, 
madame, but mind, don't let me catch you feed- 
ing any more prisoners !" and the colonel tossed 
off another drink because there didn't seem to 
be anything else to do. The woman started to- 
ward the door with a look of gratitude toward 
Pere Gerome. 

"Wait," said the old man ; and he strode over 
to the astounded Taussig. "Give me those 
f urs>'' he said, in a tone that brooked no re- 
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f usal, and she handed them over. ''And that 
coat/' said he, as he tore it from the Kuenkel 
person. "Here/* he said to the dazed prisoner, 
*'take these and go quickljr" — ^and he added in 
a whisper — "before he reverses himself.*' 



CHAPTER XVI 

JIMMY HAYES — U. S. A. 

With the slam of the door after the woman 
and her two guards, the spirit and eclat went 
out of the party. Pere Gerome turned to the 
colonel : "That is the first decent thing I ever 
knew you to do," he said. '*I want to congratu- 
late you." 

The colonel still toyed with his wine-glass 
with a sort of elephantine ponderousness ; he 
started to speak, but hiccoughed instead. He 
then shook and inverted each bottle that re- 
mained on the table, in search of more wine, 
but hardly a drop remained; whereupon he 
pushed back his chair and hiccoughed a com- 
mand to the captain : 

"Come, Stromberg, get these women out of 
here; Tm tired." 

There were squeaks of protest at this from 
the ladies," but they availed nothing, as Pere 
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Gerome strode forward to the door and held 
it open. 

"Get out !*' he said, contemptuously, "I want 
to fumigate the place,'* which remark caused 
both women to sneer loftily as they grabbed up 
their wraps. 

"You see,*' said the colonel, in a last feeble 
attempt at raillery, "even Grossfather wants 
you to go — ^and we must all mind Grossfather 
— ^he is the boss/' 

At that moment through the door came an 
orderly, who saluted. Pere Gerome closed the 
door and going over to the sideboard, took up 
the violin. 

"Sir, Colonel Schmuckhaussen sends me to 
report that the Americans are attacking at the 
lower end of the river front, and asks that you 
hold your regiment in readiness to support 
him." 

Tell Schmuckhaussen that FU be ready, all 
right — I'm always ready. The Americans, eh ? 
Always the damned Americans — ^these days!" 
At the words, "Always the damned Ameri- 
cans," Pere Gerome struck up "The Star Span- 
gled Banner," and that was more than the colo- 
nel could stand. He lurched over at him, and 
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with one sweep of his heavy fist he knocked the 
old man flat. His eyes were frenzied, and 
it seemed likely that he wotdd follow his 
advantage by choking his victim to death ; but 
after he had given Percys neck one squeeze, he 
restrained himself and stood erect. 
I " 'S 'nuff !" he roared. "Nothing like that 
again, Grossf ather !" and he stamped a ponder- 
ous foot upon the violin, crushing it. Enraged 
by his own act he jumped upon the instrument 
with both feet and ground it into bits. This 
was indeed f ortimate for Grandpere who, with 
difficulty, staggered to his feet. When von 
Gruen had looked upon the wreck, he 
turned upon the others: 

"Get out— all of youT' he shouted. "And 
you," pointing at the orderly — "tell Schmudc- 
haussen I'm always — ^hic — ^ready. Damn the 
Americans ! Get out r 

The orderly saluted and left, but the women 
pleaded to be allowed to remain. This time the 
luckless Stromberg seconded their efforts, 
which called the befuddled colonel's attention 
to him. 

"So — ^you are still here, are you ! I had al- 
most forgotten about you!" stormed the cole- 
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nd, glaring malevolently at Stromberg. 
'•What have you been doing to find that Amer- 
ican aviator? Spending valuable time with 
these creatures! — ^and — ^hic — drinking, too — 
when you might better be finding your man. 
Perhaps you think I don't mean anything when 
I speak to you — ^is that it ? I told you it would 
be better if you found the man. Better! That 
isn't the word, Stromberg I If you don't find 
— listen, now, Stromberg, — ^if you don't find 
him, ril have you shot I What — ^hic — do you 
think about that word ^better' now, Stromberg? 
It is only because I am soft-hearted and — ^hic 
— want to give you a chance, that I don't order 
out a firing-squad now, Stromberg, late as it is ! 
Get out — all of you I" As his eye caught the 
two women, he thought of something else. 
"And don't think — ^you two — ^Taussig and 
Kuenkel — ^that I have forgotten the whipping 
I promised you.'* 

Stromberg quite realized that the less he said, 
the better off he would be, therefore he hastily 
left the room accompanied by the women, paus- 
ing long enough, however, at the door to whis- 
per: 

"I'll get you for this, you French swine !" 
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Pere Gerome slammed the door in his face, 
and turned to witness von Gruen lurching to- 
ward his sleeping quarters. 

When the door closed behind the colonel, 
Pere Gerome slipped noiselessly forward and 
locked it — then locked the outside door, and 
saw that the windows were shaded. After 
this he went quickly to the sideboard, and 
taking a key from his pocket, he tmlocked one 
of the doors, and out rolled a very tall and 
tanned young man, in an aviator's uniform, 
who stretched his long legs and arms in an ef- 
fort to free himself from the results of the 
cramped position he had occupied for a con- 
siderable time. 

"It is safe for you to come out for a few mo- 
ments," whispered Pere, '*but you must keep 
very quiet — someone is apt to come at any 
moment." With this caution he looked the 
young man over admiringly. 

"Sufferin* mackerel I" gasped the American, 
as he looked ruefully at the small space into 
which he had been crowded. '^Will you lamp 
what I was inside of I" Then he stretched and 
felt of himself in an incredulous way. 

'Say, Pop, I want to mit yo'I" and he 
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^bbed Pere's hand and wrung it. "My 
lame's Jimmy Hayes — of East Fourteenth 
Jtreet, U. S. A. aviation observer. My pilot 
^as shot, but he landed the machine here. God 
est his soul ! I didn't have time to introduce 
nyself this momin*. But say, if they come any 
i;amer than you, I ain't been present I If you 
lidn't hand those bums a hot line o' talk, then 
;'m the Kaiser I I came near bustin' out of this 
lere — bureau — b, coupla times to take a hand 
n it ; but I finally tumbled that you didn't need 
iny first aid I You had that big Dutch Heinie 
tatin' outa yer hand — ^you got his number, all 
ight, all right! I hadda laugh the way you 
>ut it over on them two false-alarm captains 1 
'. guess you didn't sink the harpoon into them, 
A? Yea, Bo I An' you put the skids under 
hem hussies, too," — ^and as Pere seemed utterly 
)ewildered, he explained, lucidly — "the two 
arts — skirts — the Janes — ^the two shoplifters 
that tried to cop the lady's benny! You 
throwed them out at second ! Big league stuff, 
dd ! Big league stuff !" 

"Yes, yes," assented the bewildered Pere Ge- 
rome — ^"I— er — ^have no doubt — I don't know 
Mirhat you mean — but I know that you came very 
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near betraying your presence when I played 
your national air." 

"Sure !" said Jimmy Hayes, **I was trjdn' to 
stand up I That's a helluva place for a guy like 
me to stand up in I" and he glanced at the nar- 
row compartment. "The best I could do was 
to take off me lid/' 

"Ah — er — ^yes, yes, I imderstand I But what 
do you think is best to do? I am afraid that 
you cannot escape detection here much longer. 
The colonel is after Stromberg pretty sharply 
about your escape, and Stromberg will surely 
make a search. Of course, you may rely upon 
me to " 

Jimmy Hayes, of East Fourteenth Street, 
America, grabbed Pere's hand again with his 
own tremendous paw : 

"Rely! You said it! You are the high spade 
in the deck with me. Pop ! If you hadn't shooed 
me into the bureau this momin' — well, I guess 
East Fourteenth Street would soon be full o' 
crape, all right, all right! An' there's nothin' 
you can't get ofFn me, see ! You're declared in 
on any o' my winnin' bets, from now on ! An' 
say — ^lissen — give ear — ^let me slip you some 
stable information — ^the little ol' 165th, U. S. 
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A., has a date wit' these here boobs tonight — 
right here — ^an' you watch 'em perform I 
There's goin' to be a lot o' dead ones arotmd 
this dump, and what ain't will be breakin' the 
sprint records — all headed for Berlin, an' points 
east!" 

"God be praised I" gasped Pere Gerome, 
dazedly. "I — er — ^I presume you mean that the 
Americans are going to attack in force? My 
English is not " 

"Correct as hell I" encouraged Jimmy Hayes. 
"Considerable force — ^not to speak of violence 
and carnage and such! You are hereby noti- 
ficated that there is goin' to be hell up Sixth 
Street this evenin'. The i6sth has a little 
accotmt to settle with these birds, an' this is 
pay-day — see? An' you're due to hear the 
damndest commotion an' rookus that's been in 
these parts in some lengths of periods 1" 

"If you mean — ^what I think you mean," and 
the poor, puzzled, old man beamed at Jimmy — 
"then I am very, very glad 1" 

"Well, that's what I mean — ^it ain't no fake 
tournament I Itll come off as scheduled — ^no 
idle fear, old top ! Now, lissen — ^when you hear 
the first 'Yip,' you turn me loose outer this 
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bureau, an* get in it yourself! Do you get mc ? 
Get in there, pronto I Your cue to come out 
will be when you hear the band play. An* 
don't come out before! Not by no means, as 
we say at Harvard I This will be no place for 
a minister's son this night — ^bullieve me I'* 

"I shall not get into the — ^bureau, M'sieur 
Jimmy Hayes. I have an accotmt of my own 
to settle 1" and the old man's eyes gleamed sav- 
agely. 

"Tut, tut!" cautioned Jimmy, "Good old 
scout I — spoke like a game, ol' sport! But 
tut, jest the same! Nothin* doinM You're a 
hot sketch, but as fer mixin' in this party — f er- 
get it ! On the ice for yours !" 

As Jimmy Hayes spoke, there was a slight 
noise at the door through which the colonel had 
disappeared, and the quick ear of the aviator 
detected it. Pere Gerome urged him toward the 
sideboard, and Jimmy complied reluctantly, and 
coiled his more than six feet of length in the 
narrow space. As Pere was about to close and 
lock him in, there came a turning of the knob 
of the colonel's door, and a potmding upon the 
panels. 

"What's the matter ? Why have you lodced 
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the door ?" called the gruff voice of von Gruen. 
But for all that, Jimmy whispered to Pere Ge- 
rome, "An' say, Chief, save me a little salt off'n 
that table; I'm goin' to get a chtmk off'n that 
Stromberg person — ^an ear or two — ^an' I like 
lots of salt with pork I" Pere closed the side- 
board door and locked it ; then went to the colo- 
nel's door and opened it. 

The colonel, flurried and frowning, stepped 
in and looked about him suspiciously. 

"Why did you lock my door?" he asked 
sharply. 

"I thought," said Pere Gerome with calm in- 
solence, "that was the best way to be certain 
that I would be deprived of your society for a 
time." 

"Who were you talking with ?" pursued the 
colonel, looking keenly at the old man. 

"Being partial to clean conversation," said 
Pere Gerome, "I have acquired the habit of 
talking to myself." 

"Humph I" gnmted von Gruen, "I do not be- 
lieve you. Your action was suspicious. I shall 
investigate this as soon as I " 

There came a loud knock at the door leading 
to the piazza, and at a sign from the colonel, 
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Pere opened it. Captain Stromberg entered 
and saluted. 

"May I have a word with you in private?** 
he asked, glancing meaningly at Pere Gerome. 

"What are you doing here, anyway?*' asked 
the latter. "Have you found the aviator yet ?** 
Stromberg bit his lip. 

"I beg, sir," said he to von Gruen, "that you 
will hear me for a moment. Send away this 
doddering old nuisance and let me speak to you 
alone." 

"Stromberg — I do not see ^" began the 

colonel. "You may leave us, Grossfather." 

"I will do nothing of the kind," said Pere 
Gerome, eyeing Stromberg suspiciously. "Why 
should he see you alone ?" 

"I can't waste time," said the colonel sharply. 
"Tell me what it is — ^and be quick." 

Stromberg was furious, but there was noth- 
ing for him to do but speak before Pere Ge- 
rome. 

"It is about that aviator — I am determined 
to find him, but " 

"That would be most unwise on your part, 
Stromberg," interrupted Pere Gerome. "I am 
even now saving a little salt — 
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"I can do nothing about that now, Strom- 
berg/' said the colonel impatiently. "I told you 
that I would take the matter up tomorrow. 
You have until then to find your man. Of 
course, if you do not find him — well, you know 
what the penalty is. I must go now," and 
von Gruen turned and walked toward the 
outer door. Instantly his back was turned, 
Stromberg snarled, "You won't go very 
far, you " he said, levelling his revol- 
ver. 

Pere Gerome leaped upon him, and there was 
a struggle, in which the pistol was discharged ; 
but with the help of the colonel, Pere managed 
to pin Stromberg down by the time the guard 
rushed in, attracted by the shot. 

Stromberg, handed over to the guard, raged 
and cursed. 

"Take him away and lock him up," com- 
manded the colonel, now considerably sobered 
by the occurrence. When the captain had been 
removed, the colonel turned again to Pere Ge- 
rome. 

"Again I am in your debt," said he, gruffly. 
"You undoubtedly saved my life; but, I want 
you to understand that personal obligation has 
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no weight in military matters. I am suspicious 
of you/' 

"That is efficiency — Kultur — ^isn't it? Don't 
think that there was anything personal in my 
action, either. I didn't interfere because I 
thought you were fit to live, but because I am 
against murder on principle. When a scorpion 
attacks a tarantula, I suppose decent persons 
should keep their hands off and let the two de- 
testable things kill each other — ^perhaps that is 
what I should have done." 

"You don't tmderstand Germans," said von 
Gruen, as though trying to put himself right. 
'With us, the individual is nothing — ^the state 
everything. The fact that I might be per- 
sonally obligated to you for giving aid and com- 
fort to my boy, or for saving my life, has noth- 
ing to do with it. If I found that you were the 
slightest menace to Germany, I would have yoti 
shot immediately. Do you see ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Pere Gerome, wearily, **I 
see." The old man went over to the table, and 
handled the pieces of silver loot, idly. "That 
was also Judas Iscariot's point of view, too — 
wasn't it? That" — ^here he displayed some of 
the silver articles — "that — and a little money 
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consideration — ^pieces of silver T Von Gnien 
lodced at him with repressed rage : 

"You have a sharp tongue, Grossfather/' he 
said. "I will have it cut out — ^some day. When 
I come back — ^we shall see/' and with that he 
went out of the door leading onto the piazza. 

The colonel had scarcely left the room be- 
fore there was a commotion outside. Pere Ge- 
rome listened ; many shots in the distance were 
plainly audible, and there was a rush of men 
and a hurrying and shouting nearby. It 
seemed as though Jimmy Hayes' prediction 
might be coming true. He started toward the 
sideboard, when thie door opened, and the colo- 
nel stood in the doorway. 

'*Well, Grossfather," he said calmly, "you 
win. The Americans are driving us from the 
town — ^less than a mile away I I am convinced 
that you had something to do with it — ^had some 
kind of a hand in it. I have just time to stop 
and settle with you — for that — and for other 
things!" Von Gruen drew his revolver and 
fired point blank — Pere Gerome fell. 

The colonel looked at his victim for a mo- 
ment, then left hurriedly. He was hardly out 
of sight before there was a great pounding 
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from within the sideboard. Finally the door 
flew from its hinges, and Jimmy Hayes rolled 
into the room. Instantly he bent over Pere 
Gerome. 

"Well, ain't that one damn crime — ^to kill 
that or boy I" Then, suddenly, he lifted the 
old man to his feet. "Holy mackerel!'' he 
yelled with delight, "didn't the Boche get you ?" 

"No," said Pere Gerome, laconically — "cam- 
ouflage ! He thought he got me I" 

"Well, God love old Foxy Grandpa!" 
hoarsely whispered the delighted Jimmy. "Get 
right in the safe-deposit, you r'arin', tearin', 
ol' war-horse ! An' don't you move till I come 
an' take you out !" 

Pere Gerome was forced into the sideboard, 
kidcing and protesting impotently, as Jimmy 
slammed the door. 

"Yip !" he yelled as he drew his revolver, and 
dashed out of the door. "This is goin' to be 
some party I" 

Pere Gerome finally pried himself out of the 
"safe-deposit." At first highly incensed at be- 
ing treated that way, his indignation soon gave 
way to a tolerant smile as he thought of Jim- 
my's good intentions. He limped to the door 
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and looked out — then he made his way to a 
point of vantage on the piazza. 

Past him in the darkness went the rush of 
men — men in panic— everyone for himself. He 
could see but little detail in the dim light, but 
he knew that "the little ol' i6sth" was collect- 
ing! And in a few moments he could distin- 
guish some of its sturdy men. After that he 
could not restrain himself. 

"Come on, boys!'* he shouted. "Come on, 
you Americans! Don't let one of them get 
away — ^not one! Oh, boys, boys! That I 
should live to see this day I Jimmy Hayes said 
there'd be a party ! He said youM collect ! Col- 
lect it, boys ! Collect it all ! You can't collect 
too much ! You can't collect enough ! Jimmy 
Hayes said that Sixth Street — ^would — go to 
hell, and this must be Sixth Street ! Give it to 
them, boys!" 

The old man was beside himself, as he 
watched the i6sth "collect!" The pent-up fe- 
rocity that had gleamed from deep down in his 
eyes manifested itself in every action. The 
savage within him had burst his bonds. The 
Boche would have fared ill that night — ^worse 
than he did, and that was bad, indeed — ^if it 
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had been left to Pere Gerome I He was trans- 
formed; his shock of white hair was like an 
aura; his eyes blazed, and his deep-lined face 
was illumined. Four years in the service of 
German officers will do a good deal to a man! 
And as the tide of men surged toward the va- 
cated headquarters, it carried the old man be- 
fore it. He turned toward them with open 
arms. 

"Come on in, boys ! G>me on in I I'm the 
host ! For four years I was a slave — but now, 
this is mine I I own it — ^and it's yours ! You're 
my guests I Thrice welcome guests ! God bless 
you, boys, God bless you !" And the old man 
tried to take them all into his arms at once, then 
singly, and succeeded in kissing several of them 
before they could prevent him. In the dis- 
tance the sound of an approaching comet 
came faintly; Jinmiy Hayes burst into the 
room: 

"Not a chance of our catchin' what's left of 
'em," said he, "but the British cavalry is after 
'em! Oh, boy! That means, 'Good night 1' 
Where's Grandpa ?" Jimmy fought his way to 
Pere Gerome: "Here's the ol' champion!" he 
shouted as he lifted Pere in his arms. "Here's 
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the ol' boy that told 'em where they got off I" 
The room rang with shouts. 

•*Up on the table with him I Hooray for 
Grandpa f " 

Jimmy and the others lifted Pere Gerome 
upon the table, where the old man looked about 
him, his white mane flying, his eyes flashing. 
Nearer and nearer came the blare of the cor* 
net. 

"Boys," said he, "I can't make a speech — ^no 
man could whose heart is as full as mine! I 
see the first free day and the first free face in 
four years I And now — I'm going home I Or, 
at least, I'm going to where I had a home. And 
a little girl ! God knows what has happened to 
her." 

"She'll be all right. Grandpa I'* chorused a 
number of the men. 

''You'll come out on top. Chief I" shouted 
Jimmy Hayes. "A game ol' bird like you wins 
out! It's them that's duckin' an' sidesteppin' 
that runs into the upper-^ut ! The girl'U be all 
right, take it from me I'* 

The men continued to pour into the room, 
and in a moment, the clear tones of the comet, 
much nearer now, sounded the notes of "The 
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Stars and Stripes !'* Then, into the room, came 
a man carrying a torn American flag. 

"That's the tune!" shouted Pere Gerome, 
"that's it ! Jimmy Hayes said I'd hear it I — and 
that's the flag — ^the flag that saved me — and 
saved the whole world ! Let me kiss it, let me 
kiss it!" 

Falling upon his knees, the old man took the 
torn folds reverently into his hands and kissed 
them with rapturous emotion. 

"That's the flag, boys !" he shouted as he rose 
and held the flag aloft. "Take it to Berlin! 
Show it to them there ! Let them see that flag 
and hear that tune — as you march up Unter 
den Undent' 

"You said it. Grandpa T' yelled Jimmy 
Hayes. 



CHAPTER XVn 



«, 



entr' acte'' 



It would be idle even in a very casual way 
to review the events of the four awful years 
of the war. It would be but a blot upon this 
page, for we know them well — ^alas, only too 
well! Would that they could be erased from 
the world's history as easily as they can be 
omitted here! Would that the Censor of the 
Doomsday Book could "black-out" every 
shameful line and every ghastly picture, and 
hide them from Posterity's eyes ! Not that the 
record should be forgotten — ^that must never 
be, for there is justice to be done. But, would 
to God, they had never happened ! 

As old Grandpere said — "It seems, almost, 
when such things come upon us, that Calvary 
was in vain I" That if the sacrifice were not in 
vain, then such things simply could not bel 
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Men pinch themselves and try to think that 
it was a hideous dream ; but no one can be de- 
ceived — there are too many vacant chairs, too 
many falling tears, too many wooden crosses 
on the battlefields in France ! 

The actual sequence of the events of those 
four years has no part in this story; it must, 
in the main, deal with those facts which came 
in view after the curtain fell upon the greatest 
drama of all time. They are the things that 
will live on and on and on — the fall of war's 
curtain did not stop the tragedy, and the actors 
must go on with their parts as long as they live ! 
War's curtain is down, the lights are dimmed, 
the stage is bare and bleak and terrible, but the 
play goes on. If you are not stout of heart, do 
not peep beneath the curtain or ask that it be 
lifted again ; for back of the scenes, the glamor 
has fled, and ghastly tragedy stalks across the 
creaking boards. Unless you would see this, 
do not look ! Qose the book and lay it aside. 
But if your heart beats for old Grandpere and 
little Yvonne — for those tender ones who suf- 
fered most ; if you believe that, by seeing this 
tragedy, it might suggest something that you 
could do to make a place in the world for them ; 
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to bring justice to them — ^then go on ! Lift the 
curtain ! See the play through ! Go upon the 
dark stage amoilg the unwilling actors — see 
and know them, even though it cost a bitter 
tear ! It is not fiction — not imagination. It is 
God's own naked truth ! — ^not even highly col- 
ored — far from it It does not half tell the 
story ; that story never can be told — for words 
are, after all, poor things. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



journey's end 



Along the winding road that leads to Beau- 
voir from the east — or rather, along what had 
once been a road — came Pere Gerome, a 
strange and grotesque figure. A battered steel 
helmet covered his head, and the long white 
hair looked strangely incongruous beneath it. 
An immense army-overcoat, torn and stained 
with blood and mud, and very much too large 
for him, flapped soggily and awkwardly about 
his legs, and rendered walking difficult. One 
of his legs was encased in a long cavalry-boot 
that came far above his knee, and aroimd his 
other foot was bound a huge bundle of burlap 
and cloth, tied with a piece of rope. He car- 
ried an army-musket, which he used at times as 
a crutch, placing the butt under his arm, to 
ease the strain upon the injured foot EKs 
progress was painfully slow, for it was dark 
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and it was raining — a sodden, sullen, miser- 
able downpour, that had kept up for days. 
There were great, gaping holes in the road, 
that yawned with hungry mouths to swallow 
the tmwary. Slowly and painfully the old man 
limped along, slipping and sliding in the slip- 
pery yet sticky mud, now and then using the 
musket as an alpen-stock to prevent his pre- 
cipitation into a crevasse that confronted him. 
Doggedly he bent his helmetted head against 
the wind and rain and ploughed resolutely 
ahead upon the last lap of his journey. What 
did he care! Was he not free? — ^after four 
years! Was he not going home? For days, he 
had travelled in this same fashion, and ever 
against the tide — ^the trend of things — for they 
had begun to sweep them back toward the 
Rhine ! That had given him heart. It seemed 
ahnost impossible that the old man could have 
made the long journey at his age and under the 
conditions ; but "Home" is a powerful magnet, 
and Frenchmen have, of late, done **impos- 
sible" things. 

As he climbed the last steep slope and stood 
upon the crest of the hill, his heart gave a 
bound; for below him, in the gathering dark- 
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ness, he could see the lights of the village 
twinkling faintly. 

At last ! After all those fearful years and the 
long, weary journey ! He stood for a moment, 
trying to recognize the familiar landmarks, but 
for some reason, he was unable to do so. Yet 
this was certainly Beauvoir — ^he had crossed 
the river on the make-shift bridge, and he knew 
the lay of the land too well to be mistaken. 
Here, on this very hill, he had gathered nuts in 
the forest that belonged to the chateau — but 
where was the forest and where was the cha- 
teau? He could not understand how such 
things — such colossal things — could disappear 
so utterly I 

And yet, now that he thought of it, he 
recalled that in all his long journey he had 
seen very few buildings of any size that 
remained standing, and no trees at all. Puz- 
zled and perplexed, he hurried down the hill. 
He was perfectly familiar with every foot of 
the way, the contour and profile of the ground 
and the windings of the road, and yet he saw 
nothing else that he recognized. Here, at this 
turn, should be the home of the Daubignys — 
he had known them for almost seventy years, 
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and had many times been their guest. But 
there was nothing that even remotely suggested 
a house — only a few scattered stones; and 
he rubbed his eyes as though to wipe away the 
cobwebs of illusion. 

The further he went along the familiar road, 
the more unfamiliar it became ; and he met no 
one I Not one human thing I He came at last 
to the little stone bridge that spanned with min- 
iature arch the rill that rippled placidly be- 
neath. This he knew, anyway I He had 
often sat upon the bridge in fine evenings, 
with Yvonne. Now, he knew he was 
right 1 He started across the bridge confi- 
dently, but had taken only a few steps when he 
saw that the centre of the arch had fallen and 
there was a gap ten feet wide in the masonry. 
He was forced to go down at the side of the 
bridge and wade through the creek, which now 
was swollen into a torrent. He got over, at 
last, wet and dripping — but then, he couldn't 
get much wetter than he was and had been, for 
daysl 

As he came into the village — the very street 
in which he lived — ^his heart sickened. 
Most of the houses were standing, but oh, the 
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damage that they had suffered I He took heart 
again when he saw that in many of them there 
were lights ; and he felt a momentary desire to 
stop at one or two of them and exchange greet- 
ings with some of his old friends ; but this he 
dismissed quickly — ^his own home and Yvonne 
first! 

As he drew nearer his heart beat very 
fast. What if his own home should be 
gone — ^like many of the others once nearby? 
It was entirely possible, judging by what he 
had seen; and he peered anxiously into the 
semi-darkness ahead. At last, he saw it I A 
part of the roof was gone but it still stood! 
And a dim light came through the latticed win- 
dow ! God be praised ! And overcome by his 
emotion, eager as he was, he was forced to lean 
for a moment against a wall until his bursting 
heart had quieted a little. He staggered past 
the window — ^the momentary glance through it 
revealed nothing — ^and stood, at last, before his 
own door 1 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 



In France, when the season comes for rain, 
it rains all over the land. In Beauvoir it had 
rained hard, and the rain was still falling, va- 
ried at intervals by gusts of wind that hurled 
the drops spitefully against the door of Pere 
Gerome's little home, and against such of the 
panes as remained in the latticed windows. 

Much of the deluge drove through the holes 
in the sash where the panes were gone, and a 
large part of the big living-room was wet and 
soggy. On the mantel, a weak and sputtering 
candle — a primitive, home-made, "dip*' affair — 
waged an unequal struggle to keep lighted, as 
though in protest against its own gloom, and 
really served little purpose but to accentuate it. 
If anything, it added dismalness to the place — 
complete darkness would have been more cheer- 
ful. But there was enough light to bear wit- 
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ness to the heaps of rubbish that littered the 
place, and the vast, irregular bare spots on waD 
and ceiling from which the plastering bad 
fallen. 

The woodwork was shattered and splin- 
tered ; the stairs sagged in a dejected way, and 
here and there the balusters were missing and 
the banister broken, indicating that they had 
long been out of use. The floor was loose, and 
creaked even where no one tread, and there 
were holes in the boards. The door to the 
kitchen htmg on one hinge in an obstinate sort 
of way, and had to be shoved gratingly along 
the floor when opened or dosed. 

The room was almost bare of furniture, and 
such as remained was broken and lacking in 
what are usually deemed essentials. Over near 
the wreck of the stairs stood the old square 
piano, but its case was much marred and 
chipped, its few remaining keys, that in some 
way gave the impression of missing teeth, 
would not respond to the touch, for its ona 
melodious wires had long since done duty in 
binding bundles of loot for shipment to Ger- 
many. Underneath the piano were piled sev- 
eral boxes and refuse of various kinds— old, 
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very old, clothes, and papers, and broken furni- 
ture. 

Nothing disturbed the tomb-like silence of 
the room save the beat of the rain upon the 
door and window, and its constant drip upon 
the floor. From out of an opening in the heap 
under the piano there protruded a head — the 
head of a child, with unkempt hair and bright, 
beady eyes, mouse-like, that searched the dim- 
ness keenly and furtively. 

Apparently satisfied that there was no one 
in the room, the head came out a little further, 
and then could be seen a pair of skinny arms 
supporting an emaciated body, when the 
child crawled out into the room on all fours. 
After another look about, listening intently, it 
rose to its feet and in the ghastly light of the 
candle it did not look htunan ; its legs and arms 
were bare — or nearly so, and its clothes, if such 
wrappings that covered it could be called 
"clothes,** — ^hung upon its small frame in a 
grotesque way, serving only to enhance the ani- 
mal appearance that its actions suggested. 

Although this child could not have been more 
than three years of age, it gave the impression 
that it had taken care of itself since the day it 
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was bom. A certain uncanny shrewdness or 
cunning lit up its shifty eyes and its weazened 
face in a way that betokened a precociousness 
and experience far beyond its years. Every 
movement of the child suggested the possession 
of a predatory instinct — ^as might a rat or a 
ferret. It ran over to the table swiftly, noise- 
lessly, and with a display of the most extreme 
caution and alertness, there to run its claw-like 
hand quickly over the entire surface. 

Manifestly, the child was in search of food. 

Not finding any upon the table, it recon- 
noitered the room further, and ventured near to 
the hearth, actually seeming to rely upon its 
sense of smell for guidance. Suddenly there 
came a slight noise at the door leading to the 
street, and for a moment the child stood mo- 
tionless, then scurried noiselessly and swiftly 
back to its den beneath the piano, as a rabbit 
into its burrow. 

The door opened, admitting a gust of wind 
and rain, and a young girl with an armful of 
faggots stumbled in. Yvonne — ^white, drawn, 
haggard; clothed in rags that hung upon her 
frail figure in a wet and bedraggled way — but 
Yvonne I 
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She leaned wearily against the door for a 
moment, and then she walked unsteadily to the 
hearth and put down the faggots. She 
threw off the wet pieces of old carpet that cov- 
ered her head and shoulders, and knelt down in 
an attempt to start a fire, but the wood was too 
wet to bum, so she finally sank back, with a 
suppressed sob at her helplessness and misery. 

All the while, the child watched her from its 
lair, with htmgry, animal eyes, but for reasons 
of its own did not come out into the room. It 
seemed to understand that there was a definite 
mode of procedure to be followed, as in the 
case of a trained animal which keeps in the 
background until it is time to come forward, or 
refrains from food, no matter how hungry it 
may be. The child may not have liked these 
methods — evidently did not — but it conformed 
to thenu 

It is undoubtedly true that Yvonne had not 
trained the child in this way ; had exercised no 
such discipline — but the child had gathered 
from its personal experiences. Contact with 
people had not been pleasant, and he had 
come to know that all people were inimical 
to him. He had never experienced any 
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kindness whatever ; no petting, no cuddling, no 
lullabies, and no teaching ; he had simply been 
fed, meagerly — ^kept alive. And there had been 
little to feed him. Whatever he had learned 
had been the product of his own experience. 
But hunger is a powerful incentive to risk, and 
if the animal gets too htmgry, he will take des- 
perate chances. 

Seeing that Yvonne made none of the usual 
moves toward feeding him, he came out, by de- 
grees, and crept over to her. He did not touch 
her, but simply stood where she could see him, 
making no effort to attract her attention. 
When she saw him, she pulled herself together 
with an effort, and rising, took a small piece of 
bread from the mantel and held it out to him. 
This he snatched and began to gnaw raven- 
ously, watching her with furtive eyes, as though 
he feared she might take it away from him. 
As a noise was heard at the door the child scut- 
tled away and ducked into his lair, where he 
became quite still. 

Yvonne looked toward the door and hesi- 
tated until the knock was repeated. It was un- 
mistakably feminine. She went dully forward 
to the door and opened it, there to find a young 
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woman wearing the Red Cross insignia^ and 
shielding herself from the rain by a heavy cape 
thrown over her head. The woman smiled in 
a kindly way, and in a pleasant voice said, ^^I 
am a Red Cross nurse — an American and a 
friend. May I come in and see what I can do 
to help you?'* 

Yvonne made no reply, but opened the door 
a trifle wider in token of assent, at which the 
nurse stepped into the room. Yvonne's atti- 
tude was neither friendly nor inimical, simply 
that of indifference — ^a dull compliance with 
whatever was asked, mingled with a suggestion 
of fear and distrust. The nurse fdt this and 
proceeded to assure her. 

^'Since the Germans have evacuated the town 
it is possible for us to relieve some of the suf- 
fering. My poor child 1" she exclaimed, as she 
looked around the room, ''they didn't leave you 
much, did they? Are you here all alone?" 
Yvonne shivered perceptibly, and her eyes 
filmed. 

"My grandfather and I lived here," said 
Yvonne, hesitating. "He was taken away ; per- 
haps killed — I do not know. I have heard noth- 
ing for four years.' 
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Yvonne spoke dully, in broken sentences, as 
though tired of it all, and as though the mat- 
ter would never be solved. 

"And you, poor darling, have been here all 
through those terrible four years I" exclaimed 
the nurse, with deepest s)mipathy and concern 
in her voice and manner. 

"Yes, ma'amselle/' replied Yvonne. 

"Mercy on us !" exclaimed the nurse, "it is 
a wonder you are alive 1" 

"I would be glad — if I were not — ma'am- 
sellel" Yvonne spoke haltingly, but without 
any evidence of feeling in her tone. 

"Oh, you mustn't give up that wayf* replied 
the nurse, as she put her hand upon Yvonne's 
shoulder caressingly. "A new day is dawning 
for us all ; we shall soon be happy — ^very soon I 
Now, let's see — goodness, child ! You are wet 
and shivering — and in rags! Arc those the 
only clothes you have?" 

"Yes, ma'amselle, I have nothing else — these 
were given to me," said Yvonne; then she 
added, "one of the German women took 
everything I had a long, long time ago. I had 
many clothes that I had made for my — ^I was 
to be married." 
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^'Married !" exclaimed the nurse, greatly sur- 
prised. "Why, you're nothing but a child now ! 
How old are you?'* 

"Nineteen, ma'amselle/' 

"And the young man, your fiance — ^where is 
he?" 

"I do not know, ma'amselle. He went away 
with the army — ^he was wounded/' 

"And you say that one of the German women 
took your clothes — do you mean one of the 
women who— -er— came to see the officers?** 
asked the nurse with frank indignation. 

"Yes, ma'amselle." The nurse bit her lip 
and for a moment stood in deep meditation. 

"Hnmmi !" said ^e, expressively, and quickly 
divested herself of her cape and put it about 
Yvonne. 'There, that will do for the present. 
Now, let's start a fire — a good warm fire," and 
she bustled about with such direct deftness that 
in a moment she had a blaze going on the 
hearth. 

"Come here, child, and warm yourself," she 
urged, as she led Yvonne to the hearth and 
seated her before the fire as comfortably as a 
broken chair would permit. "Now," she went 
on cheerily, after a few friendly little pats on 
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Yvonne's shoulders, "I shall run out to the 
wagon — ^it's just outside — ^and get you some 
things. Don't you dare move till I come back. 
I won't be a minute." Declining the cloak 
which Yvonne tried to return to her, she ran 
out into the rain and darkness while Yvonne sat 
looking steadily into the fire with eyes that saw 
nothing. Out from under the piano the child 
poked his head cautiously and looked with eyes 
that saw a great deal. He even ventured to 
crawl forth a few inches ; but as the step of the 
returning nurse sounded on the doorstep, he 
backed into the recesses of his den with gjeat 
celerity. 

The nurse came in with her arms full of bun- 
dles and a large basket. She fairly exuded 
cheerfulness and bustled about, doing just the 
things that were needed. 

"There now," she smiled, "I wasn't long, 
was I ?" and she laid a bundle of clothes on the 
table and took several articles from the basket. 

"First, we'll have some light," said she, 
and lit a large candle which immediately dis- 
pelled the dismal gloom that had emanated 
from the tallow-dip on the mantel ; and she left 
several more candles on the table. 
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"Here is some soup for you to heat over the 
fire/' she went on cheerily, and she hung the 
small tin pail so that the soup would heat — "and 
here is some bread, and here is a tin of milk. 
And here is some bacon! Just think, I man- 
aged to get you a jar of bacon! You must 
know that you are especially favored when you 
get bacon! And now, I want you to put on 
these warm clothes; they are not very pretty 
and they probably won't fit very well, but they 
are dry and warm — and you must put them 
right on," she urged in a motherly way. 

"Now that's all I can do tonight, dearie,'' 
she said smilingly, "for there are many others 
to be looked after; but I'll be here in the morn- 
ing, and we'll soon have you comfortable T' 

"You are so very good — ^and kind, ma'am- 
selle," replied Yvonne, in a low tone, her lips 
quivering as she returned the cloak to the 
nurse. 

"You can thank me best by eating some of 
that soup right away, and by putting on those 
dry clothes, dear," replied the nurse, cuddling 
her affectionately. 

"Yes, ma'amselle," said Yvonne, a trifle in- 
differently. The nurse paused at the door. 
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"Good night, dear," said she cheerily. "You 
mustn't be afraid, for the Americans and Eng- 
lish are in the town tonight, and have driven 
the Germans far away. Tomorrow, FU come 
and see what can be done about finding Grand- 
pa for you — ^and the young man! We^l soon 
have you all together again, comfortable and 
happy f Good night, and don't be afraid !" 

"Good night, ma'amselle," said Yvonne, ris- 
ing from the chair, "it is all so very good of 
you." 

For a moment, after the door had closed 
upon the Samaritan, there was no sound in the 
room save the occasional snap of the wet wood 
upon the fire, and again the cautious head and 
the vulpine eyes of the child appeared from \m- 
der the piano. There was little doubt this time 
that his nose had been brought into use, for the 
odor of the nourishing soup as it became 
heated was plainly perceptible and irresistible 
— ^he would have braved almost anjrthing to get 
it. His presence near Yvonne roused her, 
and she took a chipped plate from the mantel 
and filled it with soup and placed it on the floor. 
Although Yvonne had put a pewter spoon in 
the dish the child disregarded it entirely, and 
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drank the soup with greedy haste. Managing 
to spill some of it in his eagerness, he licked it 
up from the floor. In the midst of this opera- 
tion, he paused and looked up, and then darted 
back to his nest. Yvonne, hearing nothing, still 
sat, peering into the fire. When she looked up, 
startled by the sound of the opening door, Pere 
Gerome stood in the doorway. 



CHAPTER XX 
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For a moment Pere Gerome stood still, 
then opened his arms and rushed forward to 
Yvonne. She had risen dazedly, at the sight of 
him, and staggered forward, finally falling into 
his arms. 

"Oh, Grandpere, Grandpere I I thought you 
would never come f I thought you would never 
come!'' Hysterically she cltmg to him, and 
upon the old man's breast she poured out the 
pent-up tears that she had kept back so long — 
for she had come into that state where the heart 
is ntmib, and tears had ceased to flow. 

"My own little Yvonne! My own little 
Yvonne 1" wept the old man. "I've found you 
at last ! I did come, Yvonne ! Here I am ! I 
did come ! And I found you alive I Oh| thank 
God ! I have found you alive 1" And he held 
her dose, and laid his seamed and haggard face 
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against her hair. Gently he held her off at 
arms' length and looked at her. He was greatly 
startled at the change, but managed to conceal 
his feelings. "Thank God, you are alive and 
we are together 1" he said, reverently. "It is 
enough that you are alive and that we are to- 
gether. The fiends didn't leave us much, but 
we can start anew — ^just as we were before." 
Yvonne's head was now hid upon his breast. 

"Oh, Grandpere — ^if we only could!" she 
moaned and clung tighter to him. 

"Of course we can ! Certainly we can — ^we'U 
be just as we wete before f Come, you are wet 
and shivering — sit at the fire — ^this will never 
do," and he led her gently back to her chair and 
fixed her in it as comfortable as possible. 
"There !" said he, "let me chafe your hands — 
they are cold," and he knelt beside her and fell 
to rubbing them, now and then pausing to kiss 
them. 

"To think that you escaped from that mon- 
ster! It must have been a miracle! I must 
hear all about it 1" Yvonne shivered and Pere 
quickly added : 

"But not now — ^not now — ^you are too upset. 
I must not disturb you with questions about 
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such painful things — ^time enough for that It 
is enough that you did escape, and that you are 
alive !" 

Yvonne lay with her head against the back 
of the chair and her eyes were closed; but 
through her ran a shudder, and the old man 
redoubled his ministrations. Then as though 
suddenly remembering a most important thing, 
he said, "Bless my soulf What a forget- 
ful old man! What about Anatole? Where 
is Anatole?" Yvonne drew her hands from 
Pere Gerome's and covered her face with 
them. 

"I — cannot — ^tell you — ^about it, Grandpere T' 
she sobbed. 

"No, no !" he quickly assented, seeing that he 
was launched again upon a painful theme. "I 
tmderstand — ^poor fellow ! Yes, yes I I under- 
stand, I understand. If it is of any comfort 
to you, dear — ^the whole world suffers with you, 
Yvonne — suffers and mourns for the countless 
manly boys who gave their lives for France — 
for liberty. We can but weep for them, dear 
child — ^weep and remember 1 And they took 
their toll ! Yes, they took their toll ! For fifty 
years, no ploughshare shall turn the soil of 
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France that shall not bring to light a German 
skull r 

Pere Gerome had risen now and was pacing 
back and forth beside the hearth. He had 
worked himself up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. He could not think calmly of anything 
connected with the war. Remember — four 
years' association with German officers and all 
their worics would not tend to induce modera- 
tion or placidity in anybody's mind. But he 
cauj^ht himself. 

"I know, dearest," he said, tenderly, "that 
does not bring back Anatole. But it is some- 
thing to know that he did not give his life in 
vain. For four years, France said, *We shall 
get them!' But now, she says, We have got 
them!* And now we shall hear them squeal! 
Oh, they will squeal and squeal ! Squeal and 
beg and grovel for the mercy they would never 
show !" 

Again, the old man had lost himself in the 
labyrinth of the bitter feeling that enveloped 
him; he could take no trail that did not lead 
back to the awful things of war — ^small won- 
der ! Many others cannot — and they were not 
German prisoners! 
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As Pere Gerome paced back and forth, he 
saw the things that the nurse had left on the 
table. 

"Where did these come from?'* he asked. 
Yvonne answered, listlessly : 

"A Red Cross nurse — ^an American — 
brought them here tonight." And then, per- 
functorily, "She was very kind.'' 

"God bless America !" said Pere Gerome with 
solemn and grateful joy. "Thank God for her 
brave men and noble women and her endless 
bounty! The world owes a debt to America 
that it can never fully pay! She it was who 
put the last nail in the coffin of the Htm I" For 
a time the old man refrained from any further 
expression, and his eyes wandered about the 
room. 

"What havoc !" he exclaimed, as he realized 
what had happened to his beloved home. "How 
you must have suffered !" Yvonne did not re- 
ply ; her eyes were dry and very wide open now, 
and she was looking steadily into the fire, her 
back to Pere Gerome. The old man walked 
about the place, pausing here and there, to ex- 
amine some particularly wanton devastation. 
The books — the beloved books — ^were gone ut- 
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terly — gone as though they never had been 
there. He picked up a small piece of the spin- 
ning-wheel from a heap of rubbish, and looked 
at it for a long time, varying emotions chasing 
each other across his deep-lined face. Then he 
looked about him and turned over the heap. 

"I wonder," said he, with sad eagerness, and 
really to himself, "if I can ever find enough to 
partially restore it? Ah, me! I cannot con- 
ceive of any military necessity that required the 
breaking of my mother's spinning-wheel !" 

He put the pieces aside reverently, and went 
on about the room. From another heap, he 
took a small piece of the sword that had hung 
beneath the portrait of Napoleon — ^just a frag- 
ment of the hilt. And though he looked about 
carefully he could find nothing more of it. 

"I suppose," he said bitterly, "they thought 
my father's sword might be used against Prus- 
sia again!" And added, grimly, as he looked 
at the fragment, "Possibly, they remember it 
yet I" 

He went on about the devastated room, 
examining this and that, finding a fragment 
here and another there — ^the shattered particles 
of things that had been dear to him all his life. 
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He laid them aside carefully in a little heap 
upon the piano. Standing there, he touched 
several of the keys, but there was no response 
except a dull clank, and the key-board with its 
**missing teeth" seemed to grin derisively at 
him. Again he spoke aloud: 

"I cannot see that it was any advantage to 
Kultur to ruin our piano," said he, as he turned 
away, with a sigh. 

In his reverie— his communion with the 
ghosts of yesterday, he had forgotten Yvonne, 
and now he heard a suppressed sob from the 
hearth and he hurried to her. 

"There, there, dearest," he soothed caress- 
ingly, "what do these things matter ! We can 
forget them all in the thought that we have each 
other ! In the thought that you are alive — ^and 

escaped ! Escaped from Oh, my child, if 

you had seen what I have seen in German 
camps — ^what happened to those poor girls 1 
Poor, poor things — death would have been in- 
finitely preferable ! Thousands and thousands 
of them ! And it was all planned, I tell you T 
His voice rose almost to a shriek in the vehe- 
mence of his denunciation — "All planned !" he 
shouted. "The depths of German infamy are 
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unfathomable 1 It was all a hellish plot to inoc- 
ulate the blood of France and Belgiun with the 
virus of Teutonism ! A plot — planned and en- 
couraged — ^aye, ordered, I swear it! — ^to graft 
upon the racial trees of her foes the 
German stem! It was a deliberate and syste- 
matic attempt to dilute the pure blood of France 
and Belgiimi, and to inaugurate a hybrid 
lineage that, from birth, was already half Ger- 
manized ! To create a soil upon which the ac- 
cursed seeds of Kultur would take root !" 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the aw- 
ful intensity of the old man's denunciation and 
the virulence of his invective; he trembled in 
every fibre, and the tones of his vibrant voice 
quivered and shook with indignation. The girl 
at his side covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed hysterically. 

**0h, Grandpere, Grandpere! If you 

only " she began brokenly, and the old man 

came to himself at once. 

"Confound me for an old dotard — ^to tell you 
such things! I forgot myself in my indigna- 
tion ! Come, come, we will talk of other things 
— I cannot control myself when I speak of 
these — fiends incarnate! What about Citizen 
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Marcet — do you know anjrthing about him?'* 
he asked, as he took what remained of a chair 
and seated himself by her side, facing her. 

"Poor M'sieur Marcet was — killed — in his 
home — when he tried to prevent the soldiers 
from looting it," answered Yvonne, brokenly, 
after a pause. 

"Mercy on us !" exclaimed the old man, with 
a dreadful look upon his face — "it seems that I 
cannot ask of anyone, but I must hear some ter- 
rible news! What about Babette and Marie 
and the other girls — ^your friends — ^what about 
them?" 

Yvonne did not answer, but looked into the 
fire, and again the big tears formed in her eyes. 
Fere reached over and took her hand. 

"I might have known," he said softly. *1 
might have known ! What an old fool I am— 
to keep bringing up such things!" He sat 
thinking soberly for a few moments; then he 
said, patting Yvonne's hand affectionately : 

''When I hear all of these things — how many 
that we knew and loved have suffered so much 
— I cannot be grateful enough when I think 
that you have come through it and are alive and 
safe. The fact that you escaped——** 
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Pere Gerome stopped short ; from under the 
piano the child had poked out his head, and 
was regarding the old man with appraising 
eyes. For a moment they confronted each 
other ; and there must have been something the 
child saw in Pere Gerome's face that dispelled 
his usual fear, for he did not draw back into his 
den. On the contrary, after looking into the 
kindly old face for some time, he gradually 
came out of the nest and stood upright. 

"Bless me I" exclaimed the startled Grand- 
pere, but in a kindly tone. "What is this? — 
some little foundling to whom you have given 
shelter?" 

Yvonne, weak and agitated, turned quickly 
and saw the situation, and at once steeled her- 
self for the ordeal. The child came timidly for- 
ward, and Pere held out his hands to him. 

"Poor little thing !" said he, compassionately. 
**See how timid he is ! Bless your heart, little 
one — I won't hurt you f G)me here and sit on 
my knee by the warm fire. Where is your 
mother?" 

The child came forward, very slowly, never 
taking his brilliant, bead-like eyes from Pere 
Gerome's face ; and getting near to Yvonne, he 
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put his hand upon her arm. Pere looked from 
one to the other in a mystified way for a mo- 
ment. Then he started. 

"Yvonne !" he exclaimed, "do you — can you 
— mean that — ^this is — your child? My God! 
Then Anatole did come back — ^and you lost 
him — ^your husband!" And the old man, 
greatly agitated, bent over her. 

"My poor little girl!" he continued. "A 
widow — and an orphan! Oh, how you have 
suflFered !" Then turning to the child, he lifted 
him into his arms and cuddled him to his breast 
"Poor little baby ! G)me to Grandpere's arms, 
my own little one! There, there! Don't be 
afraid — cuddle dose to old Grandpere — and to 
mother — ^by the warm fire. So"— and he put 
one arm about Yvonne. 

"Why didn't you tell me before, dearest?*' 
he queried eagerly. "Why did you keep it from 
me? I suppose Anatole came back at one of 
the times the French re-took the town. Were 
you married here?" Yvonne raised herself in 
the chair and for a moment looked into Pere 
Gerome's face ; then she dropped her eyes. 
'Anatole — did not — come back, Grandpere." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GRANDPERE LEARNS THE TRUTH 

Pere Gerome sat dazed for a moment; the 
words had really no meaning to him. He could 
not grasp the situation at all. "Anatole — did 
not — come back ?" he repeated, as one gropes in 
the dark. 

"What — ^then — I do not understand!" said 
he, finally. 

Yvonne sat silent, her hands covering her 
face. 

"Tell me, child !" he gasped, as the light be- 
gan to dawn upon him — "You do not mean — it 

cannot be that " and he put the child from 

him as though it were contagion. 

"It cannot be, Yvonne ! Tell me — ^that it is 
not true !" he implored as he fell upon his knees 
beside her, and seized her hands, and pulled 
th«n away from her face in an agony of doubt 
and horror. 

"Yes, Grandpere, it — ^it is true! It means 
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just that," and Yvonne spoke in even tones ; the 
struggle was over, and she was mistress of her- 
self. "I could not bring myself to tell you — at 
first — it was all so horrible, and you were so 
happy to see me alive. And then you said — 
that we. would begin all over again — ^just as we 
were before ; that the ruined home didn't mat- 
ter, as long as I was safe !" 

"Oh, the beasts! The accursed beasts!" 
moaned Pere Gerome, his white head bent upon 
her knee. 

"And I saw that you thought I had es- 
caped!" went on Yvonne. "Escaped! Oh, 
Grod ! Think of it ! And that made it doubly 
hard to tell. Then you told me of the terrible 
things you saw in the German camps, and how 
death would have been far preferable — as in- 
deed it is !" Pere Gerome seized her hands : 

"No, no ! Yvonne !" he cried in protest. "I 
did not mean it! I meant for them — ^not for 
you ! Not for you, my darling child ! I never 
dreamed that it could come to you!" and he 
tried in every way to take back the words — ^he 
would have given anything to have recalled 
them. 

"I know, Grandperc, dear," said Yvonne, 
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tenderly, "that you didn't mean it for me ; but it 
is true — ^true for them and true for me. You 
cannot imagine what I went through — ^how I 
kept my reason, I do not know. One day, I 
stole his pistol — it is there in the piano now — 
amd I swore that I would kill him when he came 
[>ack — ^but — he never came back ! A thousand 
times I tried to turn it upon myself — but I did 
not. I waited for you to come. Oh, how I 
granted you to come to me — ^you are so wise and 
kind and good — and you would know I And I 
thought you never would come!" and she put 
ber arms about the old man's neck and held him 
close. 

"My poor little girl I" moaned Pere Gerome, 
brokenly. She clung to him as she went on, 
hesitatingly. 

"Then — ^the child — came. I did not under- 
stand — I did not know that I was to — ^have a 
[>aby — ^until almost the time he came. What 
was I to do? I couldn't kill the child — ^I 
couldn't let him starve — though many told me 
that was what I ought to do I It doesn't seem 
to me that any mother — even of such a child, 
could do that ! Though God knows I hated him 
and loathed him — for what he is I" 
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Merciful God !" whispered the old man. 
And yet," continued Yvonne gravely, "it 
would probably have been more merciful to 
have let him die — or to have killed both him and 
myself, before he was bom." 

Yvonne shuddered; then she went on 
calmly : 

"There is no light ahead, either for him or 
for me. Everybody hates him— even his 
mother ! He is shtumed as though he were a 
pestilence — ^shunned by our people, and by his 
— father's. He has no name — ^what name could 
be given him ? They told me that he could not 
be baptized — when I asked. He is a by-word 
and a reproach — every man's hand is against 
him — ^and every woman's!" Yvonne thought 
for a moment, soberly, and the old man 
clutched her hands in his — he could not speak. 
"And yet, what has he done? It is not his 
fault! His only offense is that he ist What 
has the future for him, except the life of a 
hunted animal ?" 

It was in vain that Pere Geromc tried to 
sununon words that would in any way soften 
the situation. He could not, for he knew she 
had spoken the truth ; and he could only mur- 
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mur, over and over again — "My poor, poor, 
little girl I My poor, wronged, little girl !" 

There was no stopping Yvonne; her view 
was too clear, and words of comfort were of no 
avail against her own clear-sighted logic. She 
had thought it out too long to be mistaken ; the 
facts were burned indelibly upon her soul. She 
knew that when the element of kindness and 
pity and comfort had been eliminated from any- 
thing he could say, there would be nothing 
left 

"And I — ^I am no better off," she continued, 
for she was very calm now — "the people in the 
village — ^those that are left*' — and there was 
bitterness in her voice — "oh, they are very 
sorry for me — oh, yes! But they shrink 
from me and whisper when I pass — ^not 
openly, but I can see it, and feel it I So — I don't 
go out, except at night — ^like an alley-cat, to 
forage. People bring food here — sometimes; 
but they get away as fast as they can, decently ; 
or what is worse, they stay and say some mean- 
ingless and perfunctory words — ^just as they 
would to a leper — and they never get too close ! 
The first words of genuine sympathy that I 
have had from a woman were those spoken to 
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me by the American nurse!" and then she 
added bitteriy, "and she didn't know of the 
child— now that I think of it!" 

Yvonne sat in silence for several moments, 
and Grandpere rose from his knees and paced 
the floor. Then she flared with indignation at 
the terrible injustice of it all. 

"And what have I done ?" she demanded, her 
lips quivering. "What is my crime ? Or what 
is Babette's or Marie's or any of the others'? 
They are just like flowers that have been trod- 
den under foot — crushed into the mire. Every- 
body is sorry ! But nobody wants them ; there 
is no place in the world for them !" 

As Yvonne was speaking, Pere Gerome 
stopped in his pacing, near the piano; and 
after assuring himself that Yvonne did not sec 
him, he reached into it and took out the pistol 
and put it into his pocket. Then he paused and 
hurriedly protested. 

"No, Yvonne — ^that is not true. You must 
not despair. This great emergency will estab- 
lish a new code — it cannot be that wrongs like 
this will be viewed in the usual way! There 
would be no justice in that. France, England, 
Italy, America — they will not permit you and 
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the hundreds of thousands of others to be — so 
regarded !'' 

Yvonne shook her head thoughtfully. 

"I am afraid, Grandpere, that neither France 
nor England nor America nor anyone else can 
make over and change the world-old viewpoint 
that far. You know, all my life, you told me 
how priceless is chastity. I remember that I 
told Anatole how I had kept myself pure for 
him ; that no man's lips had ever '' 

"Yes, yes! I know," interrupted Pere Ge- 
rome, earnestly, "and you are just as pure and 
chaste as you ever were, dearest f There is a 
vast difference between violent outrage and vol- 
untary surrender I No one would think of re- 
garding them as being in the same cate- 
gory/' 

"Perhaps, Grandpere," replied Yvonne wear- 
ily, and beginning to show signs of exhaustion 
— "that is the way the matter should be viewed 
— but it isn't. You, yourself, said that — it 
would have been far better — ^if those girls in 
the German camps — ^were dead; and — Grand- 
pere — I, too ! I should be better dead, rather 
than what I am." 

The over-wraught girl could go no further, 
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and she sank back in a state of collapse. Pere 
Gerome rushed to her, and the child, seeing that 
something most tmusual was happening, scur- 
ried back to his dug-out under the piano. 

But quick as Pere Gerome was in reaching 
the girl, he was scarcely quicker than Anatole, 
who suddenly burst in through the door and 
paused but a second to take in the situation ; and 
while the old man bent over Yvonne solici- 
tously, Anatole threw himself on his knees be- 
side her chair and gathered her into his arms. 

** Yvonne! My darling Yvonne!*' he mur- 
mured, as he held her dose and covered her face 
with kisses. "To think that I have jrou in my 
arms again ! And Grandpere i" he exclaimed, 
as he clutched the old man's arm affectionately. 
"This is too good, too good, to be true ! Both 
of you alive — ^both of you lived through it 
aU !" 

Yvonne opened her eyes and looked dazedly 
into Anatole's face, but after the first wild glad- 
ness, there came upon her own face a look al- 
most of terror. For a moment she lay upon 
his breast within his arms, and then, feebly, 
tried to disengage herself. 

"No, no!" said Anatole, with tender eager- 
ass 
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ness, "I'm not going to let you go, now that I 
have you again — after all this time f Nor you, 
Grandpere 1" and his strong arm pulled the old 
man into the group. "I'm never going to let 
either of you go !" and the boy held them tight. 

"To think," he exulted, "that we have all 
come through it safe! I cannot believe it — ^it 
did not seem possible that this could be when I 
saw and heard of the terrible havoc and deso- 
lation that the Hun has visited upon the whole 
land! It seemed that nothing could have es- 
caped his thoroughness — ^his destruction, and 
— ^pollution !" Yvonne shuddered in his arms. 

"I knew that my father had been murdered, 
almost at the beginning, and that everything 
that he owned had been carried off or wantonly 
destroyed ; and I had little hope that either of 
you would fare any better. But, oh, thank God, 
you both have been spared, and you are safe !" 
Tears of joy ran down his tanned cheek. 

Yvonne pushed feebly against him to dis- 
engage herself, but in opposition to his 
strength and his eagerness, he scarcely felt 
it ; at length, however, he relaxed, although he 
kept his arm about her shoulders as she sank 
back into the chair. Suddenly, out from under 
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the piano the child's head showed ; he was get- 
ting much bolder — had he not been out in the 
rooms with one stranger ? and was it not a fact 
that no one had aimed a kick or a cuff at him? 
What he knew was that he was decidedly hun- 
gry, and he felt that he would never get any- 
thing to eat if he stayed in his nest So he 
determined to take a chance. As he stood erect, 
he came directly within the line of Anatole's 
vision. 

"Hello!" said Anatole. 'What's this- 
some little waif that you have taken in? 
Well, well — ^you needn't be afraid of me, little 
man — I won't hurt you ! I don't wonder that 
children are afraid of everybody nowadays — 
after all they have been through! He'll get 
used to me, after a time." He turned to the 
weeping Yvonne: "There, there, dearest, you 
mustn't cry !" and he wiped away her tears. "I 
know the reaction has been too great ; just try 
to be calm — ^just think, we're all here together 
again, just as we were before — ^and we can 
start in just where we left off. When we think 
of what so many others have had to suffer, we 
can afford to forget the material wreck; it is 
so much better than what befell them. We, at 
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least, have each other. Don't you see, dear ?*' 

The child came nearer; no one had thrown 
anything at him, yet, and he was beginning to 
have quite a little confidence in his expedition. 
Yvonne shuddered as she sensed the child's ap- 
proach. 

"You — ^you tell him, Grandpere," she said, 
brokenly. 

"Tell me what^ Yvonne ? What is it, Grand- 
pere?" asked Anatole, anxiously. 

The old man braced himself for the ordeal ; 
he glanced at the child, who shrank away a lit- 
tle, and then ran to Yvonne and put his hand 
upon her aruL 

"Anatole ^** began Pere Gerome, hesitat- 
ingly. 

"Yes, — ^yes, Pere Gerome,- what is it? Has 
something happened ? You alarm me I" 

"Anatole,'* repeated Pere Gerome — "in this 
frightful maelstrom that has engulfed us, we 
of France and Belgium have, perhaps, suffered 
most. It has been our lot to bear the real shock 
and brunt of the war — and we have borne it 
each in his own way, and each in different 
measure. Each has been called upon to give — 
to sacrifice — what he could — ^usually that which 
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he held most dear. You offered to give your 
life, if need be, and that was the dearest thing 
you had. I thank God that it was not required 
of you to die as countless others were. Other 
men offered their lives, and God and their coun- 
try accepted them — and took them. So it is 
that some suffer, and of others the supreme 
sacrifice is not demanded. And I want to tell 
you, Anatole, that great as have been the sac- 
rifices of men, they are as nothing to those 
which our women have been called upon 
to make! They have been compelled to give 
up that which is dearer than life itself T' 

"Yes, M'sieur," assented Anatole, now much 
puzzled, "I know that in this war, woman has 
been nobility itself. She has created for her- 
self a new place.*' 

"Exactly, Anatole f I mean exactly that — a 
new status ! The war has made — rather, Prus- 
sia has made, a new status for women — count- 
less thousands ! Every town and hamlet in Bel- 
gium and northern France has its innocent 
women-martyrs — martyrs to Prussian Kul- 
turr 

"Yes," hesitated Anatole, "I do not exactly 
understand, M'sieur. I know that the suffer- 
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ings of women in the war have been incalcul- 
able, but what '' 

"I am coming to that, Anatole," said :he old 
man impressively. "A few hours after your 
company had retired from the defense of this 
town, the Prussian beasts surged over the vil- 
lage. They forced their way into every home. 
What they wanted, they took — ^whether it was 
food or clothing or a painting or a jewel — or a 
woman's chastity I They took this house and I 
was dragged off to a German prison-camp." 

Pere Gerome paused a moment, overcome by 
his emotions, and Anatole, horror in his face 
and eyes, drew back — ^just the least suggestion 
of drawing back — from Yvonne. Her eyes had 
been riveted upon his face, and her heart sank 
and sickened within her. She knew — ^her in- 
tuition told her all. The old man went on, 
though every word was like a knife in his 
heart: 

"Yvonne was left here — ^unprotected " 

He stopped, and glanced involuntarily at the 
child, who shrank closer to Yvonne; Anatole 
followed his gaze. 

"M'sieur ! Yvonne T' he gasped. "My God ! 
You cannot possibly mean " Yvonne row 
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from the chair — she was steady enough now, 
and Anatole turned to her beseechingly: 
"Yvonne I It is not possible — ^that this child- 
say that it is not true, Yvonne ! Tell me it is 
not true !" 

Yvomie looked at him coldly. 

"Yes," she said, "it is true. Do you want 
details? Do you want me, or Grandpere — to 
tell you of all the horrors ?" Her eyes all but 
scorned him. 

"But, Yvonne," moaned Anatole, "it is too 
horrible ! It is too staggering I I can't believe 
it I I don't know what to do I" and the boy cov- 
ered his face with his hands as the full realiza- 
tion of it all broke in upon him. 

Yvonne now regarded him coldly — ^indiffer- 
ently ; the last spark of warmth had gone out of 
her heart when she saw Anatole shrink from 
her. Nothing mattered now ; the last link was 
broken that botmd her in any way to the happy 
dreams and realities of the past or the hopes 
of the future. It is doubtful, even, if she fdt 
anything that could be called pain; she was 
simply leaden — insensate. 

In years long past there came a point in In- 
quisitorial torture where the victim, after days 
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of agony, laughed at his tormentors — sensation 
had been destroyed; he could suffer no more 
physical pain. Yvonne's mental anguish had 
been such that she was incapable of further 
emotion. Poor old Pere Gerome looked on 
helplessly ; he tried to speak several times, but 
his tongue refused its office, and he could only 
be a spectator in the great trial of Yvonne's 
life — almost as helpless as he was upon the day 
the Htm came to his home I 

It was Yvonne who broke the silence; she 
spoke dully — helplessly — ^hopelessly. There 
was really little bitterness, certainly no accusa- 
tion, in her even tones. 

"I do not sec what you — or anyone can do. 
I, of course, release you from any obliga- 
tion to me. I cannot give you back your 
ring — ^the German woman took that'' Ana- 
tde did not seem to hear ; he stood up, his hands 
pressed to his temples. 

''Let me think!" he groaned. "Only let me 
have time to think I It is too appalling — ^let me 
have time to decide what to do I" 

"I think you have already decided, Anatole," 
said Yvonne, dully. "If you ever had the 
slightest doubt as to what you should do, that 
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is decision enough for me. You see, Grand- 
pere," said she, turning to the old man with a 
helpless little gesture, "a man's viewpoint has 
been established too long to be changed.'* 

"But, Yvonne — M'sieurf Do you not see?* 
broke in Anatole, in a distracted way. "God 
help me I You cannot blame me — what can I 
do?" 

"I will tell you what you can do,*' ssSd Perc 
Gerome, fiercely. He had found his tongue 
at last — it should serve him well, now. All the 
helplessness, all the pathetic impotence was 
gone ; he was no longer a spectator, but a very 
potent protagonist. The fierce, old eyes 
gleamed, and the white mane seemed to bristle. 
He strode to Yvonne's side and put his arm 
about her. 

"FU tell you what you can do I" he repealed, 
turning his blazing eyes upon Anatole. "You 
can go out that door and never darken it again I 
You are not fit to tie the laces of her 
shoes ! Go ! Leave us alone ! Go, Little-Soul ! 
Go, I tell you I And when you have suffered 
for France a tithe as much as she, then remem- 
ber this hour !" And Pere Gerome drew her to 
him. 
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"My poor, wronged little girl!" he mur- 
mured. "My poor, wronged, little girl !" 

Anatole slowly turned toward the door in 
a bewildered way. His cap lay where he had 
thrown it upon the floor, and he moved like a 
man groping his way in the dark. At the door, 
he paused, and half turned, but neither Yvonne 
nor Pere Gerome saw him, and he stumbled 
blindly out into the rain and darkness. His 
head was in such a whirl, such a turmoil of 
conflicting emotions surged through his mind, 
pulling him this way and then the other, that 
he could not analyze his feelings. There was 
nothing definite except a vague sense of hav- 
ing the ground cut from under him ; his castles, 
that he had builded from the time he was a boy, 
had suddenly cnmibled. He had lost Yvonne 
— ^that was what it all really amounted to ! He 
could not have told why this should be ; he could 
not weigh anything, nor stop to reason about it, 
not even to consider whether or not there might 
be a way to find her again. She was lost to 
him — ^that was quite dear! This one, great, 
black, shapeless fact obsessed him, and he was 
powerless to go back of it ; he could not test its 
substantiality, for it occupied his whole mind, 
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and there was room for no mental processes to 
combat it. 

Custom is very strong, and the walls of Con- 
vention are very high and hard to scale, Ana- 
tole knew that in all society, a similar situation 
could not but result in the severing of all ties, 
no matter how strong they might be; and he 
rushed blindly to the conclusion that such a sev- 
erance must prevail here. If he had stopped 
to consider, it is probable that even Anatole 
would have seen that there had never been quite 
a similar situation! 

His trouble lay in the fact that he did not ex- 
amine the premises from which he drew his 
conclusions, and he had accepted as a fact some- 
thing that wasn't a fact, at all. "Custom** had 
taught him that Yvonne was "ruined," and he 
was too stunned to reason lucidly as to whether 
she was or was not. 

There are many "Anatoles** ! 

Since no "custom" had been established, the 
plain facts, looked squarely in the face, would 
likely have established a custom founded upon 
justice. Had Yvonne been his wife, the cir- 
cumstances being the same, in all honor he 
would have stood by her. It would have been 
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his bounden duty. But since the poor, forlorn 
child was merely his "promised wife/' he needs 
must turn his back upon her. That was his 
reasoning — ^if he reasoned at all. 

"Custom" could not teach Anatole anything 
about this case — ^for there can be no custom in 
regard to an entirely new situation. And even 
if custom had taught him that, it would never 
have occurred to him then to question whether 
custom might not be wrong. 

But for the matter of that, many are they 
who have had a much better chance for broad 
enlightenment than Anatole ever had, who, just 
as blindly unreasoning in their acceptance of 
custom's dictates, become violently impatient 
with those who dare to question the wisdom or 
the truth of what is "customary." 

Custom is, very largely, a matter of time and 
geography. It was, and possibly is, customary 
in China to stunt the growth of women's feet 
tmtil they became practically useless ; there was 
a time when it was customary to boil people in 
oil and bum them at the stake, but it is not 
deemed proper to do it now. 

And so Anatole, the vassal of "custom," 
ploughed along through the rain and the daiic- 
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ness, unmindful of where he went ; and the rain 
beat pitilessly against his bare head. He blun- 
dered along the once familiar road, heedless, 
and without sense of direction or objective, and 
there is no telling how far he might have gone 
in his mad effort to get away from himself, had 
he not started across the little stone bridge that 
once spanned the brook. There was a gap in 
the middle of the bridge — ^the arch did not meet 
by ten feet or more — and Anatole failed to 
notice this ! 

There is no cure for hysterics quite so effi- 
cacious as cold water I 
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When Anatole took his departure under the 
lash of Pere Gerome's invective, Yvonne 
slowly disengaged herself from the old man's 
arms and went aimlessly across the room. 
You see, Grandpere," said she, hopelessly, 
it is of no use — ^you cannot change mankind. 
You were right when you said that those girls 
were better dead I Oh, you tmderstand — don't 
you, Grandpere ?" and she returned to him and 
put her arms about his neck and kissed him af- 
fectionately. 

"Good-bye — ^good night, Grandpere," said 
she, slowly disengaging herself and walked 
aimlessly away. 

"My poor, wronged, little girl,'' murmured 
Pere Gerome, brokenly and helplessly. If 
he only could have recalled his words about 
the girls in the German camps, for she 
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was using those words against him now, 
and they seemed to form a barrier against any 
proffers of comfort that he could make I It is 
often very hard to take the medicine that we 
prescribe for others. We are all so prone to 
lay down rules of conduct for our fellowmen 
to follow; but how different they seem when 
we find that they apply to ourselves ! 

Yvonne leaned against the piano, and 
reached into it, stealthily. But, after she had 
felt around for a time, her hand came out 
empty. She turned and met Pere Gerome's 
eyes, and saw that he knew, and that she had 
been bafHed. She stood listless for a mo- 
ment: — "Even that is denied me," she said 
dully. 

Pere Gcrome took out the pistol. 

"Is this — what you were — ^looking for, — ^my 
child ?" he asked, shaking his head sadly. 

"Yes," she replied, simply ; "but it seems that 
I cannot have rest — escape — even that way." 

"My poor child," protested Pere Gerome, 
tenderly, "you must not, shall not, feel that way 
— ^that there is no hope ! God knows your bur- 
den is heavy — but not that— OA, not thatT and 
he came toward her unsteadily. 
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"What else is there, Grandpere V* she asked, 
pathetically. 

"Oh, my child," said the old man, "I don't 
know! But not that! We have each other, 
Yvonne ! Would you leave me to stumble along 
my few remaining years in the dark? Will 
you take away the last light my old eyes 
can see — ^the last warmth from my cold 
heart ? No, no ! Promise me — ^not that I Not 
that!" 

He held out his arms to her, but she sank 
down upon the stairs and buried her face in her 
outstretched arms. The old man went to her 
feebly, and bent over the prostrate girl, seeking 
to comfort her; but she would not be com- 
forted. He lifted his haggard face, the deep 
lines accentuated in the flickering light of the 
candle, his white hair disordered, and in his 
eyes there gleamed unutterable wrath. 

"Oh, Wilhelm of Prussia," he called, lifting 
his trembling, gnarled, old hand, "come — ^look 
upon your work ! See what you have wrought f 
Do you hear the rain as it falls ? So have you 
made the tears of millions fall, in greater flood 
than ever fell the rain! Listen — do you not 
hear them ? — tears and blood mingled I Think 
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— ^there is no home in all civilization upon 
which you have not laid the hand of agony, 
and in which there are not tears! There 
is no human heart that does not rise and 
call you accursed — Outcast I — Pariah of the 
world !" 

As the old man began to speak, the door 
opened slowly, and Anatole, bruised, dripping, 
and covered with mud, entered, and stood with 
bowed head — ^a penitent. The child came won- 
deringly from under the piano, but Pere Ge- 
rome did not see either of them. 

"You came into our peaceful homes, and you 
left them — ^like this. You found our women 
pure, beautiful, happy, and you left them — ^like 
this. You took away our laughing, joyous chil- 
dren, and you left us — such as this I" And as 
he saw the child standing near him, he shud- 
dered. 

"Wilhelm of Prussia, I indict you at the bar 
of God's justice for the wrongs that you have 

« 

done to children! God grant that you live a 
thousand years, that you may see them by day 
and dream of them by night ! God grant that 
around your bed shall come these innocent chil- 
dren—children from Starvation's graves that 
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you have digged ! Qiildren from their graves 
in Ocean's depths — where you sent them, as 
they lay warm against their mothers' breasts ! 
Qiildren that your butchers have hacked and 
maimed and torn I And children like this poor, 
pitiful thing that stands here — ^hopeless, 
helpless, without a name and without a friend 1 
The spawn of brutal lust — ^the supreme achieve- 
ment of Teuton infamy ! And children like this 
one who lies here broken-hearted. May these 
children come to you at night and lift their 
shrunken forms and mutilated limbs for you 
to see ! And know that in the lowest pit of hell, 
Herod, in horror, shall draw away his gar- 
ment lest it touch you as you pass — ^and shud- 
der as he beholds his Master !" 

Pere Gerome turned, and, for the first time, 
he saw Anatole. The sight seemed to awaken 
him — ^to inspire him. 

•*It shall not be, Wilhehn of Prussia I It shall 
not be, I say! Your infamy shall fail! The 
God above us — the Qirist who died on Calvary 
— wiH not let such things be ! He shall send the 
light to clear the blind eyes of men — of this 
man — who would put away this broken-hearted 
child as one unclean, and would make her a re* 
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proach among men I You shall fail, Wilhdm 
of Prussial It shall not be, I say! And she 
shall stand again spotless and unashamed be- 
fore the sight of men T 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AS THE DAYS WENT BY 

PfeRE Gerome Stood Upon the top of an ex* 
tremely shaky step-ladder, over by the mantel, 
and tetered back and forth, like an equilibrist 
on the slack-wire. He used the hammer that 
he held in his hand as a sort of balancing-pole, 
but it evidently lacked the magic steadying 
qualities that usually belong to that implement, 
and the old man seemed to be in the most im- 
minent peril. Anatole, in a high state of ap- 
prehension, danced around the foot of the lad- 
der, doing the best he could to hold it and pre- 
vent Fere Gerome from making a high dive to 
the floor. 

"I wish youM let me do that," pleaded Ana- 
tole, nervously. ^'I^m afraid youll fall and 
hurt yourself I'* 

"I did fall, before you came in," said Pere 
Gerome, ruefully, feeling of his bade, '^ai^ 
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nearly broke my neck ; but I'm going to drive 
this nail if it kills me V* he added with great de- 
termination — or, perhaps, obstinacy is the bet- 
ter word. "The Huns did this, and every time 
I drive a nail in its restoration, I feel as though 
I were giving one of them a blow I" And he 
proceeded to send the nail home in the loose 
panel above the mantel with far greater imction 
than was necessary, and muttering to himself. 

"There," he said, surveying his work, after 
Anatole had helped him down, "I wish we could 
repair and restore the moral and spiritual dam- 
age they did as easily as we can the ma- 
terial I" 

"I wish so, too," said Anatole, following the 
old man about the room as he looked for other 
things to fix. 

You would have known the old room, in spite 
of the changes. The three months* hard work 
since the close of the war had restored it to 
something of its former state. The broken and 
sagging stairs had been repaired, and panes 
of glass had been put into the gaping holes in 
the window sash. The floor no longer was full 
of pit-falls and boards that creaked when no 
one walked upon them. The doors had been 
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hung, and the walls and ceiling had been plas- 
tered. 

But there was a pathetic note of newness. 
The indescribable sense and flavor of oldness 
had disappeared, and modernity stared at you 
aggressively; not incongruously, exactly, but 
there was not that harmony and fitness that 
long association in some way brings to inani- 
mate things. You felt that ''it was the same old 
gun, except that there was a new lock, a new 
stodc, and a new barrel !" 

The wood that replaced the missing and sup- 
plemented the broken parts of the stairs was 
not of the same age and color as the rest; the 
big, irregular areas where the plastering had 
been jarred from the walls and ceiling were 
filled, but the outlines showed. There was a 
new portrait of Napoleon, flanked by one of 
Marshall Foch and one of President Wilson. 
The pieces of the spinning-wheel that had been 
rescued from the heaps of debris had been 
carefully patched together, no attempt having 
been made to supply the missing parts ; and the 
result was a queer-looking and fractional dere- 
lict — ^you could tell it had been a spinning-wheel 
once upon a time. 
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Of course, great-grandma's tea-set had en- 
tirely disappeared, as had the silver, and any- 
thing else of value that could be stolen and 
carted away. The case of the piano had been 
"rubbed up,** and many of the hacks and dents 
and scratches doctored; but the keyboard still 
resembled a row of front teeth with some of 
them missing, and they were poor, silent, dumb 
things, that gave back only a hollow clank to 
caressing fingers. 

The great sense of loss, however — ^the one 
that made you feel that the soul of the 
quaint, old room had fled, was the missing 
txx^s. There remained not one, not a frag- 
ment, of the many volumes that had filled 
every available niche and comer and shelf I 
Bodes, in German hands, are fine things with 
which to start a fire! The more valuable and 
rare the book, the better the Hun likes it — for 
fires. The loved companions of the old man's 
leisure hours, the carefully selected books 
that he had chosen for Yvonne; tome and 
pamphlet, essay and poem, fiction and his- 
tory and philosophy; books of science and 
music and the arts ; the wonder4xx>i£S of child- 
hood — 
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Stories of Jack and the Bean-stalk, 
Little Red Riding-Hood, 
The story of Robinson Crasoe, 
The tale of The Babes in the Wood ; 
Stories of goblin and dfin, 
Tales of the land and the sea'' 



all had burned together upon the hearth to cook 
the soup or warm the cloven hoof of the in- 
human horde, and had gone up in smoke 
through the chimney! It might, perhaps, be 
possible to gather together books of the same 
titles, but it would never be possible to get 
them with his pencilled margin-notes, or with 
the inscriptions by author or giver, or with the 
dear pages, dog-eared and covered with baby 
finger-marks where Yvonne had turned them 
as she sat upon Grandpere's knee in the fire- 
light before the hearth. 

"I wish we could repair the spiritual dam- 
age," repeated Anatole, as he followed the old 
man around; "and yet, the world has made 
great progress toward restoration in the few 
short months that have elapsed since the war. 
Look at Yvonne — ^how she has come to her- 
self ! She didn't allow herself to be crushed 
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by her wrongs; she didn't just sit down and 
weep and wring her hands! She has fought 
her way out, and has already forced recogni- 
tion for many of the other girls. It seems too 
bad," sighed he, "that I, who have loved her all 
my life, should be obliged to stand by and do 
nothing; or, at least, very little, to help her. 
But she won't listen to me I" Anatole walked 
about dejectedly. After a pause, he asked: 
"Have you noticed any change in her lately? 
Does she seem more softened toward me?" 

"I can't say that I have noticed any change" 
— here the old man rubbed the piano with his 
coat-tail — "although I may say that she doesn't 
seem to bear you any ill-will." Pere Gerome 
answered a little abstractedly, as he walked 
about the room, examining this and that, and 
looking for repairs to make; and it was evi- 
dent that he was more interested in the work 
than in Anatole's questions and observations. 

"That is just the trouble," said Anatole, 
quenilously; "she is indifferent — friendly and 
indifferent! I could stand downright ill-will 
better than I can stand indifference. That, at 
least, raises an issue." Anatole pondered this 
for a time, while Pere Gerome examined the 
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plastering. "You don't — ^suppose,*' asked Ana- 
tole, a trifle apprehensively, "that — ^there is 
anyone else ?'* 

"I'm sure I don't know of anyone else," said 
the old man, as he ran his eye over the ceiling. 
"Of course, though, Yvonne knows a lot 
of people — ^now," he added, comfortingly. 
"What do you think of the color of the new 
plastering? It doesn't seem to match very 
well, to me." Anatole put his hands into his 
trousers' pockets and made two laps around 
the room. 

"That American soldier — ^that Winthrop — 
he's here a good deal, isn't he ?" asked Anatole, 
with sublime irrelevancy. 

"Oh, yes," said Pere Gerome, cheerfully, "we 
like to have him come. He's a fine fellow — 
and so is the sergeant, when you get used to 
his queer ways and talk. Both of them are 
very fine young men, indeed." And Pere Ge- 
rome walked over to the window and examined 
the replaced panes. "These panes are loose and 
they haven't been in but a little while ! Do you 
think it is poor workmanship or poor putty?" 

"I can't, for the life of me, see the use of 
keeping the American soldiers over here any 
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longer — any of them I" said Anatole peevishly. 
"I should think they'd be anxious to get home!" 
And he kicked rather viciously at one of the 
andirons on the hearth. The old man turned 
from his examination of the window-panes, 
and looked at Anatole over his spectacles : 

"Look here/' he said, "you have been saying 
that to me every day for the last three months, 
and you have asked me the same questions 
every day for the same length of time t Now, 
let me tell you something ** 

"G>mpany halt I" shouted a loud and com- 
manding voice just outside the door. "Parade 
rest!" continued the voice. The "compan/* 
consisted of a tall and dean-cut young man in 
the uniform of a private, who grinned broadly 
and unhesitatingly obeyed the orders. The 
"commander'' was short and broad and had a 
sergeant's chevrons upon his sleeves — one 
sleeve was empty and was tucked into his 
pocket. There was about him, too, that un- 
mistakable air of the veteran — ^the experienced 
soldier. You could see that he was the kind 
that would always be a soldier — war or no 
war. After looking the "company" over crit- 
ically for a moment, the sergeant strode 
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into the Gerome house and saluted Pere 
Gerome with great military deference and pre- 
cision. 

"Good momin', Chief T* he said, cheerfully, 
relaxing his military rigidity to take Pere Ge- 
rome's extended hand. "Oh, how d'ye do, 
Marcet? I didn't see you before. What's 
the matter ?" he continued, loddng at Anatole. 
"You don't look very cheerful this momin'. 
Got a grouch ?" 

"I feel quite well, thank you," said Anatole 
a trifle stiffly. 

The sergeant grinned: "Chief," he said to 
Pere Gerome, "I've got my company outside — 
is it all right to march it in here? It ain't 
necessary, ylaiowl" he continued apologetic- 
ally, "it can jest as well stay out there, if you 
say so." 

Pere Gerome laughed, and going to the door, 
he extended his hand to Winthrop, who *1)roke 
ranks" without waiting for orders from his 
superior officer, and came in. 

**Really, M'sieur Gerome, this little tyrant 
abuses me shamefully ! I had to beg him to let 
me come at all, and give him a lot of my to- 
bacco. Oh, how do you do, Marcet? Didn't 
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see you before. You know, we have come to 
say good-bye." 

Anatole pricked up his ears» and managed 
partially to conceal a good deal of satisfac- 
tion under a very thin veneer of polite re- 
gret. 

"Good-bye?" he exclaimed; "you mean that 
you are going back to America ?" 

"Well," said Winthrop, "a sort of 'good- 
bye' '' 

Sergeant Hickey broke in: "This is one o' 
them Adelina Patti kind o* farewells — she 
done more'n 'leven annual farewdl tours ac- 
cordin' to the records. This is likely to be one 
o' them same kind — ^we're goin' — an' we ain't— 
mebbe." 

"Hick means — I mean, Sergeant Hickey 
means, that we are scheduled to sail for Amer- 
ica, but we really have no idea when ; it may be 
tomorrow or next week, or even today. But 
we are among the next to go. Let us hope it 
will be next week." 

"What!" exclaimed Hickey. "Where do 
you get that 'let-us-hope-it-will-be-next-wedc' 
stuff? I am ready — one year ago." 

"Really," said Anatole to Winthrt>p, T 
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should think you would be overjoyed at the 
prospect of getting home again." 

''Well/' said Winthrop, with the air of a man 
who is not exactly beside himself with joy at 
the prospect, "I am — in some ways. But — I 
like France. I have made some strong — ^at- 
tachments here." Anatole was delighted to 
hear this, and Sergeant Hickey's bronzed face 
broke into a broad grin. Winthrop continued : 
"And I can tell you, M'sieur Gerome, that I 
shall certainly come back — ^very soon !" 

"We are all delighted to hear you' say that," 
said the old man, genuinely pleased; but any- 
one looking at Anatole would have had his 
doubts about all being so glad. 

"Chief, don't fall for that stuff," said 
Hickey. "He's been spreadin' that dope 
around everywhere we've been — everywhere 
except when we was in O>logne — I didn't hear 
him telling about no 'strong attachments,' and 
handin' out no 'I'm-comin'-back' thing there! 
As for me, I tell the world fair, if I ever get 
back to Medicine Hat " 



"Is — er — that the name of a town?" asked 
Anatole, while Winthrop laughed heartily. 
"To where ?" asked Pere Gerome, as though 
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he had misunderstood. 'What did you say the 
name of the place is ?" 

"Medicine Hat!" repeated Hickey, belliger- 
ently. "Sure it's the name of a town ! A good 
town — ^my home town! Les' hear somebody 
start knockin' Medicine Hat!" and Hickey 
glared about him, or rather, at Anatole, in a 
challenging way. Nobody seemed inclined to 
"start knockin' " the town, although Winthrop 
was still convulsed, and Hickey went on. "As 
I was sayin', if I ever get back to— there, I 
ain't never goin' to come back here — ^not unless 
they remove the ocean, I ain't. Not fer gold 
nor precious stones! This home-trip is goin' 
to be the last sea-sickness I'm ever goin' to 
indulge in!" 

"It doesn't seem to me I'd run the risk of 
being sea-sick just for the sake of going bade 
to Medicine Hat," said Winthrop, maliciously. 
"But I shall be glad to get back to Boston- 
very glad." 

"What's Boston got on Medicine Hat?** de- 
manded Hickey, but Winthrop went on, disre- 
garding the interruption. 

"Being abroad — being over here — has 
taught me that all the things a man wants are 
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not in America," and Winthrop glanced out of 
the door absent-mindedly. 

Pere Gerome nodded approvingly, and Ana- 
tole looked around for his hat — ^he wasn't get- 
ting a particle of comfort from anybody. 

"Well, gentlemen,'* he said, with palpable 
relief in his voice, "I shall have to say good- 
bye. A very pleasant journey and — er — ^a 
speedy one I*' He shook hands with Winthrop, 
and then turned to Hickey : "I hope. Sergeant 
Hickey, that you escape the sea-sickness you 
dread so much, and will get back safe to 



ff 



"Medicine Hat !" Hickey supplied the words 
aggressively. 

"Yes, yes! To be sure — ^Medicinal Hat," 
and Anatole bowed and was gone. Hickey 
looked after him in a puzzled way and then 
started as though to follow him. 

"I wonder if that guy was kiddin' me?" 
questioned Hickey. "Is he a very particular 
friend of yours. Chief?" 

"Oh, yes," said Pere Gerome. "Anatole 
Marcet has been a friend of ours — ^a very par- 
ticular friend — since he was a boy. He's a fine 
young man." 
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"Then he can get away with that 'Medicinal' 
Hat thing. The fact that he's a friend of your 
fambly lets him out." Winthrop was again 
glancing out of the door and window, mani- 
festly looking for Yvonne; and the sergeant 
was not slow to observe this. Winking broadly 
at Pere Gerome, Hickey went on: '*Well, I 
reckon we'll have to be goin\ Chief— 
now that we've said good-bye." Winthrop 
started : 

"What's the hurry, Hick — Sergeant 
Hickey?" he asked, quickly. "Surely you are 
not thinking of going without saying good- 
bye to Miss Gerome — rafter she has made it so 
pleasant for us ?" 

"Not by no means," said Hickey, indig- 
nantly. "I jest figgered that I could say good- 
bye f er the two of us f You know you got a 
lot o' packin' to do — ^that tooth-brush an' that 
other collar you got — ^an' them girls' pictures 
an' things. It's gonna take you i heap o' 
time." 

"Why, you mendacious little shrimp,'' said 
Winthrop, laughing, but making toward 
Hickey, who ducked behind Pere Gerome. 
"You know I haven't any girls' pictures ! I'm 
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going to forget those chevrons and let you have 
what is coming to you I Let me get hold of 
him, M'sieur — Fll put him on the casualty list 
in about a minute !" 

"Hold him, Chief," begged Hickey. "He 
would — ^in less'n a minute ! That bird ain't got 
no respect fer an officer ner discipline ner 
nuthin' f I will say this fer him — I reckon he's 
tore up all them girls' pictures — since he come 
here. When we first come over, he had all 
them Lutherios an' Dan Jewans tied to a post I 
All the Janes fell fer him jest like they fall fer 
them Francis X, Chaplain kind o' persons. 
An' he had some collection o' tin-types I But 
I tell you fair, they all went into the discard 
since we hit here. He still gets a bunch o' let- 
ters, though — ^you know — ^them square ones — 
pink an' blue I Oh, boy !" 

"Oh, you don't have to tell me that Mr. Win- 
throp is popular!" said Pere Gerome, know- 
ingly. 

"Hick is a great little partisan!" said Win- 
throp, laughing. "I'd like to have him for my 
lawyer ! He could get an innocent man hung 
any time he started to plead for him ! As for 
those letters " 
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Through the open door came Yvonne, her 
hands full of books, papers, and letters, her 
cheeks flushed, and her hair blown about in be- 
coming disorder. 

"Good morning, gentlemen," she said cor- 
dially, after she had kissed Pere Gerome, "Fm 
so glad to see you — ^you have been playing tru- 
ant for several days !" 

Both Winthrop and Hickey hastily as- 
sured her that their absence had been in no way 
their fault, and from the earnestness of their 
protestations, there was no doubt that they 
were true, and they were duly forgiven. "Oh, 
Grandpere,*' Yvonne went on, "IVe had such a 
wonderful morning ! I've been at the Mayor's 
office — z committee meeting. We have had 
such splendid news — so many women, all over 
the world, are taking such an interest I Just 
look at these letters !" and she held up a quan- 
tity of them, many in square envelopes, "pink 
and blue." 

"Them's the same kind o' letters I was 

speakin' about," said Hickey, as he scrutinized 

them closely, "an' they smell jest the same, too 

— I can tell 'em from here!" Yvonne locked 

at the sergeant in a puzzled way, while Win- 
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throp threatened him murderously, behind 
Yvonne's back. 

"Did you know about the letters, Sergeant ?'* 
Yvonne asked, delightedly. "Isn't it wonder- 
ful that so many women all over the world 
should take such an interest ?'' 

"Yes, Ma'am," said Hickey. "That's jest 
what I was sayin' — ^women all over the world 
takin' such an interest in him I An' I don't see 
that he's such a much." 

A light was breaking in upon Yvonne, for 
she got a glimpse out of the comer of her eye 
of the big fist that Winthrop was shaking at 
Hickey. 

"Sergeant," she said, laughing, "I don't 
believe you and I are talking about the 
same letters at all! What letters do you 
mean?" 

"Just leave him to me. Miss Yvonne," said 
Winthrop, starting to roll up his sleeves. "I'm 
going to set him right about several things!" 

Hickey moved nearer to Pere Gerome for 
safety, and started to "hedge" a little. "Has 
them letters got photografts in 'em?" he asked. 

"No, certainly not," said Yvonne, '*Why 
should they have?" 
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"Not the same !" said Hickey. "ITie ones I 
mean has photografts in 'em — most of 'em. 
Them ain't meant fer Winthrop! I thought, 
by the looks of 'em, that mebbe you was 
bringin' Win's mail to him." 

"Oh, that's it," said Yvonne, laughing at the 
belligerent Winthrop. "Does he get letters 
that look like these — ^lots of them — ^with photo- 
graphs in them ?" 

"Yes, Ma'am," said the relentless Hickey, 
"pink and blue ones — square envelopes 1" 

"Miss Yvonne," broke in Winthrop, "this 
man Hickey is the biggest liar that ever came 
out of Medicine Hat — he admits he came from 
there. But I can tell you right now, that he is 
never going back ! When I get through with 
him, there won't be enough left to hold an in- 
quest on !" 

"Mister Gerome," said Hickey, hastily link- 
ing his arm with that of Perc Gerome, "didn't 
you say somethin' about the wine being pretty 
good this year, considcrin* ? You giv* me some 
the other day ^" 

"Indeed, I did, Sergeant, and I'll show you 
some better than that ! I have been saving a 
bottle for you and Mr. Winthrop, and III get 
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it right now/' And the old man started to- 
ward the kitchen. 

"Oh, ril go with you," said Hickey, "you 
might need a little help," and He grinned at 
Winthrop. "An* I don't know as I'd bother 
savin' any of it fer Win," went on Hickey, 
"me an' you'll split a bottle. 'Tain't a good 
plan to let privates drink with officers, an)rway 
— ^it gets 'em all swelled up, an' y' can't keep 
no discipline. I know you will excuse us," said 
Hickey to Yvonne and Winthrop, with elabo- 
rate courtesy; and he and Pere Gerome went 
out into the kitchen, the sergeant talking very 
confidentially, though the words, "square ones 
— pink an' blue," were distinctly audible. 
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"honorably wounded" 



WiNTHROP walked idly to the window-seat, 
to conceal his nervousness, and picked up a 
small wooden sword that lay there, among 
some other things, and toyed with it absent- 
mindedly. 

"I can imagine," said Yvonne, as she dis- 
posed her letters and papers on the table, "that 
there never would be a dull minute if Sergeant 
Hickey were around. Is he never serious ?" 

"Very seldom. Never, unless there is some- 
thing of real importance on hand. Even in 
situations of the greatest danger — ^in the war 
— he never was any different. He is really a 
very wonderful little chap, and almost always 
has a purpose in what he does — ^though he 
usually manages to conceal it by his humor. 
He actuaMy jokes men into doing what is right. 
After what he has been through — losing his 
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arm and all the other hardships — one would 
scarcely expect such constant good humor 
and spirits. He was invalided home, but he 
refused to go, and had to get special permis- 
sion to stay here — ^which no one has had any 
cause to regret, I assure you ! He abuses me 
shamefully, as you have noticed,** added Win- 
throp, smiling. 

"About the letters and photographs — ^I sup- 
pose?'* said Yvonne mischievously. 

Now, Miss Yvonne,** protested Winthrop, 
don't let him bamboozle you, too ! I get many 
letters from my sisters — ^and I can*t regulate 
their stationery. He has everyone in the billet 
believing that I am a lady-killer — a sort of 
matinee-idol — ^that gets scented notes! Poor 
devil, he never gets any letters at all — but Tve 
asked my sisters to write him just so he will. 
But I*m afraid,** and Winthrop sighed, "we'll 
be sailing back before he can get them.** 

"Sailing back !** exclaimed Yvonne, with gen- 
uine regret in her voice. "Oh, I'm sorry to 
hear that ! But, of course, I'm glad for your 
sake. When do yt)u go ?** 

"We don't really know,** said Winthrop, "we 
only know that we are among the next to sail ; 
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it may be tomorrow or next week — or it may 
be today !** And then, after a pause, '^We came 
to say good-bye." 

"We shall miss you very much/' said 
Yvonne, ''both of you,** she added, as she pre 
tended to arrange her papers, **both Grand- 
pere and I. And I — I want you to know that 
we appreciate the many kind things that you 
and Sergeant Hickey have done for us during 
your stay here.** 

"Whatever Hick and I have done has been 
a pleasure to us, and I know that neither of us 
will ever forget — ^being here.** Winthrop stood 
looking at the floor and twisting the little 
wooden sword nervously. It was patent that 
he was on the point of "sa)ring something.** 
Then he raised his eyes and met hers. "You 
have made it — ^very hard — ^to say good- 
bye !** 

For the first time, Yvonne noticed the sword 
in his hand, and she started, just a little and 
was noticeably agitated: "I — ^have made it 
hard to say good-bye?** and she dropped her 
eyes in confusion. "I — I don*t believe I quite 
understand ** 

Winthrop came nearer to her, and he had 
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lost whatever of nervousness he may have had 
at first. "Are you sure — that you don't under- 
stand — Yvonne? Can't you guess why it is 
hard for me to say good-bye — ^to you?** and 
there was no mistaking his meaning. 

"It would be absurd for me/* began Yvonne, 
her eyes still on the papers, and her hands ar- 
ranging them in a purposeless way, "to pre- 
tend that — to be unaware — ^that you are— ex- 
pressing a regret at leaving.** 

"I am trying to express far more than 
that,** said Winthrop, slowly, coming still 



nearer. 



But — ^you — ^must not, Mr. Winthrop,** she 
said, coloring. 

"Why, Yvonne?** 

Yvonne was thinking very hard and tried 
to avert her eyes. "You must not !'* Then she 
raised her eyes bravely to his : "Do you know 
— ^what that is — ^that you hold in your hand?** 

"Yes,** answered Winthrop, in even tones, 
looking at the sword. "It is a pla)rthing of — 
the boy*s, isn*t it?*' 

"You know — the whole story, then?** asked 
Yvonne, quietly. 

"No,** said Winthrop, "not the whole story, 
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but probably most of it. What of it?*' he 
added, looking up. 

For some time Yvomie did not answer; she 
seemed struggling with her emotions. 

"It is all so pitiful !" she said. "He can never 
inspire any love, or even affection, in anyone 
— who knows. No one can have any sentiment 
for him but pity — ^and even that pity is tinged 
and warped by revulsion. The future holds 
nothing for him — and I almost believe that he 
has begun to feel it, himself — ^to know that in 
some way he is different. He has begun to 
see that he is the object of hatred — ^loathing. 
He knows nothing — nothing more than an ani- 
mal knows! How could he know anything? 
Who would teach him?" Yvonne rose from 
the chair and held out her hands in an appeal- 
ing gesture — ^appealing and helpless. "Can I 
take him to my breast and croon lullabies to 
him, or teach his baby lips to form syllables? 
Until he was almost three years old, he could 
say but one word — something that sounded 
like 'hungry!' I could not guide his footsteps 
or develop his mind! I am htmian! And be- 
cause I am human, I could not do those 
things!" Yvonne looked at Winthrop, and 
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there was a mute appeal in her face — a dumb 

protest of the motherhood instinct that was 
within her. 

"Of course not," quickly assented Winthrop. 
"It is too horrible to think of!" 

"And because I am human," Yvonne went 
on, almost hysterically, "I cannot let him 
starve! I have to keep him alive!" and the 
tears came into her eyes. "The people here 
appreciated the fearful alternative that had 
been presented to the girl — either to kill her 
child, or to be in constant and inevitable agony 
as long as it lived. To do away with it, or 
else to have it always before her as a never- 
failing reminder of the dark tragedy of her 
life! They say that I ought to kill my 
child! Whenever he comes in contact with 
one of them he gets a cuff or a kick or a 
curse. They have cited to me the instance of 
the girl in Amiens who killed her child — 
like him — ^and admitted it, and the court ac- 
quitted her! But — I can not see what ac- 
quittal before the law has to do with it. I 
couldn't have acquitted myself before my con- 



science," 



"^nthrop shuddered. 
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"As long as the Germans were here, they 
protected him and the other children like him 
— in a way, although they hated them I Grand- 
pere says it was all planned !" 

"I haven't a doubt of it — ^from what I 
know," said Winthrop, seeking vainly for 
some chance to give her sympathy or com- 
fort; but she seemed almost oblivious of 
his presence. The torrent — ^the avalanche- 
had started, and there was no stopping it 
now. 

"When peace came/' Yvonne went on, ^Tic 
was no better off. When he goes out of the 
door, in a timid, exploring v/ay, the other 
children beat him off and spit upon him— 
and he cannot understand! He has not done 
anything — so — ^you see — he can't help feeling 
that he — is different It is very hard for a 
child to formulate any ideas of right or wrong 
or proper conduct tmder those conditions — he 
is wrong, no matter what he does/' YvcMine 
wiped her eyes, and Winthrop tried to come to 
her, but she kept the table between them al- 
though she seemed unconscious of doing sa 
"Then — the sword that you have in your 
hand." 
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"What about that ?" he asked, looking at the 
absurd wooden thing. 

"Grandpere made it for him — he had to have 
something to play with — it is frightful to see 
him just do nothing! Grandpere is a great 
student of psychology — of heredity — and he 
made a little wagon and took one of my old 
dolls and this sword, and he put them all in 
front of him at once. He looked at them for a 
while, and paid no attention to the wagon ; but 
he took the sword and struck the doll with it V* 

Winthrop's face set hard, and Yvonne added 
hastily, almost as though she were defending 
the child, "Maybe it was because he had seen 
the German officers strike m — strike women 
with their swords. Grandpere said it was in 
him — it is part of his nature !'* 

Winthrop stood looking steadily at the floor, 
but his hands were clenched very tightly and 
he was biting his lips. 

"That is his whole little story/* said Yvonne 
simply. "I — ^wanted — ^you to know/* Win- 
throp still looked at the floor, and Yvonne 
seated herself at the table, her hands in her 
lap. 

Neither spcke for some time ; then Winthrop 
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looked up: "I think — I never quite realized 
how terrible it is for you — and for him !*' and 
he shuddered. 

'TTes/* said Yvonne, "it is terrible. And 
you know he is only one — ^there are a hundred 
thousand others just like him!" She paused, 
and then asked, "Don't you think that they are 
something for France — ^the world — ^to think 
about?'' 

"I think it is a very serious problem," said 
Winthrop, soberly. 

"And what about — ^the women — ^their moth- 
ers? What do you think " 

"I think that what I said to you just now ex- 
presses my opinion," interrupted Winthrop, 
"and not only my opinion, but the opinion of 
almost everybody whose opinion is worth 
anything." He looked Yvonne full in the face, 
and she met his gaze unflinchingly. "I cannot 
see," he said with the utmost conviction in his 
voice — ^aggressive, assertive conviction — "that 
you are any different than you were — ^before 
the war." 

"Many people," began Yvonne, "think that 
I " 

"I am not one of those people!" said Win- 
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throp, coming to the table and leaning over it, 
his face close to hers, "We are all common 
sufferers in this war — some have suffered 
more, some less. Some in one way, and some 
in another. It was all a part of the war.'' 

Yvonne looked at him steadily ; there was no 
timidity, no false modesty in this exchange of 
views between the sexes. She had been 
through too much to mince words. Indeed* 
these were no times, and conditions exist that 
would not permit an)rthing but frank and un- 
varnished expression — it would have been ut- 
terly impossible for Yvonne to have given 
the slightest suggestion of unmaidenliness. 
"Then," she said in even tones and with un- 
abashed eyes, "you do liot think that I have 
been ruined?'* 

"Not any more than dear old Hickey — or 
any of the other men who lost an arm or a leg 
or an eye," said Winthrop. "I cannot think 
that the people of Medicine Hat, or of any 
other place, will refuse to receive him or look 
upon him as 'ruined' because he has lost an 
arm. I look upon it as a badge of honor !" He 
paused, and then added, gravely, "Sometimes, 
I am almost jealous of Hickey!" 
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It was plain that Yvonne was deeply af- 
fected by this ; Winthrop did not say it in such 
a way as to suggest that he was only trying to 
comfort her. He spoke in a cakn, logical man- 
ner that carried conviction, *1 am very glad to 
hear you say such things," said Yvonne, sim- 
ply. 

"I cannot view your situation in any other 
light," Winthrop went on. "I think the two 
cases are exactly parallel. I think that yoa 
have both been honorably wounded." He 
paused for a moment, and then in a lower and 
more earnest tone he said, "Do you want to 
hear what someone else thinks about it — scnne- 
one of very great importance to me?" 

"Yes," said Yvonne, in a low voice. 

*Tor a long time — ever since I came here 
and saw you," he began, and there was that in 
his tone that made her drop her eyes, "I have 
felt that I would some day ask 3rou to be 
my wife. This is no sudden impulse. And, 
naturally, as soon as I had made up my mind, 
I wrote to some of my relatives about it — not 
that it would have made any difference what 
anybody thought, but I told them the whole 
story. And here is what one person wrote — 
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a person of very great influence with me." 
Winthrop took several letters from his 
pocket — letters in square envelopes, pink and 
blue. "And here/* he continued, opening one 
of them, is what I read in those *pink and blue' 
letters that Hick would have everybody believe 
come from a bevy of admiring girls." Win- 
throp smiled, gravely. "May I read it to you ?" 
Yvonne gave a silent assent, and Winthrop 
read : " *My dear boy, you know that our blood 
is as pure and blue as anyone's, and that 
we hold our heads as high as the highest. 
I know that there is no stain upon our shield, 
and I am sure that you will never put one there. 
I am very proud of our family and I am very 
proud of you, and your honor and happiness 
are my great concern. If you love Yvonne 
truly, and if she will do you the honor to accept 
your name, there will be no one more proud and 
happy than your sisters, and there is no one 
who will be more glad to take her into her heart 
than your loving mother.' " 

Winthrop finished reading the letter, and 
for a time neither spoke ; then he took both, of 
her hands into his. "My mother wrote that, 
Yvonne," he said. "That is what one noble 
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woman thinks about it. Does it mean anything 
to you?*' 

'It means more than I can possibly express 
— and more than you could ever understand!'' 
said Yvonne in a low, earnest tone. "It means 
that what Grandpere said, one time, has come 
true — that God would not let such things be I 
That He would tend the light to clear the blind 
eyes of men ! And I know that it is becoming 
truer and truer every day I He said that Teu- 
ton infamy would fail — and it hasT' There 
was a long pause, and then Yvonne drew her 
hands from his gently. '*You — and your 
mother — ^have made it very hard for fne to say 
good-bye.'* 

Winthrop did not try to take her hands 
again; he looked at her gravely and 
said, slowly, "You mean — Yvonne — ^that — 
that '' 

"I mean,*' she b^;an — "Oh, don't make me 
say it I Don't make it any harder for me ! And 
oh, my dear friend, don't think that I do not 
appreciate what it means— what an honor it 
isr 

"Is there — ^anyone else?" he asked, after a 
time. 
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Yvonne hesitated a moment before she an- 
swered: "There is no one whom I honor and 
respect more than you ; but — ^there is someone 
else — someone whom I have loved since child- 
hood," she said, a little sadly. "But do not 
mistake/* she added quickly. "I shall never 
marry him — ^but I could not think of anyone 
else in that way/* Yvonne looked down: "I 
am very pained to have to tell you that/' 

Winthrop stood studying the carpet. As he 
was about to speak, the child darted in through 
the open door in evident flight, and sought sanc- 
tuary under the piano. Although the nest, or 
den, was gone, he was still partial to the loca- 
tion. In a moment the face of the youngest 
Jussereaud boy appeared in the doorway, and 
he brandished the stumps of his arms menac- 
ingly, "ril kick your head off, when I get you, 
you — you German r 

When he saw Yvoime and Winthrop, he 
withdrew hastily. 

"You see" — ^Yvonne looked helplessly at him. 
"That is the youngest Jussereaud boy ; he has 
no hands — they were cut off by von Bergmann 
for some real or fancied incivility. He is very 
bitter toward the child." And then, after a 
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pause, wearily, "I do not know that he can be 
blamed — exactly," and she sank back in the 
chair and closed her eyes. 

Winthrop shuddered. " The evil that men 

do * *' he began, and shook his head sadly. 

"Oh, the tragedy seems endless ! Endless for 
everybody here! I wanted to take you away 
from it all — to new places and new faces — ^to 
put all this behind you as far as possible ! But 
it seems ** he did not finish. 

"My dear friend,'* said Yvonne, at length — 
she was soothing him now — "don't you sec how 
impossible that is — that it cannot be ? It would 
not be right for either of us — ^now.'* 

Winthrop took heart: "Now?** he asked, 
with hope in his voice and significant emphasis 
upon the word. 

Yvonne slowly shook her head: "No — ^not 
ever," she said with gentle firmness, but with 
an effort. 

Winthrop thought a moment, and then came 
to her with extended hand. 

"Good-bye, Yvonne," he said. "We Yan- 
kees are good losers. If you ever change your 
mind ^" and he smiled a little sadly. 

He released her hand and todc the letter 
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from his pocket : "I want you to keep this let- 
ter from my mother/' he said quietly — almost 
diffidently. "Perhaps it will — I thought maybe 
you wotdd like to have it." 

Yvoime took the letter reverently : "My dear 
friend," she said, "I would like to have it more 
than an)rthing I can think of. I can never be 
altogether discouraged and down-hearted 
while-^ " 

Thrpugh the kitchen door came Hickey, his 
arm about Grandpere's shoulder: "An' you 
never seen Bamum's Circus nor Buffalo Bill 
nor the Giants nor Coney Island?" Pere Ge- 
rome shook his head, laughing. "Well, Chief,*' 
continued Hickey, "you got somethin' comin' 
to you ! All them things is youm ! Jes' let me 
know when you're comin' — that's all you gotta 
do!" Then he turned to Winthrop and 
Yvonne, and, in a low tone, said to Pere Ge- 
rome» *'Chief, she's gave him the raspberry — 
I've got it so often myself that I know the signs 
an' I'm mighty sorry! I guess the only thing 
to do now is to bust up that good-bye thing and 
get him out o' his trance." Hickey turned to 
Winthrop and Yvonne : "Hey, you Boston per- 
son, you better get a move on — you get a let 
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o' packin' to do — ^that other collar an' them 
letters — ^them pink and blue ones. Gnnpany 
'tention I f aU in r 

Winfhrop laughed: "Fm not going to pack 
all the letters, Hick/' and he glanced at 
Yvonne, "and maybe I can have a moment 
more. Good-bye, M'sieur I It is perhaps need- 
less for me to say how I have enjojred your 
hospitality — but I am going to say it, just the 
same. Some of the most pleasant moments 
of my life have been spent in your home, and 
I am sorry to have to say good-bye I'* and he 
wrung the old man's hand. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Winthrop,'* said Pere Gc- 
rome, "it is for us to regret, too. Nothing so 
delights a host as to bear a departing guest say 
such things. But you must not forget to come 
back — ^you promised you wotdd T 

'Well — ^possibly,*' said Winthrop, "I am not 
sure — ^it may be — ^that — 



'Good-bye, Miss Yvonne I Good-bye, Chief f 
Good-bye, Miss Yvcmnel Good-bye, 
Chief 1" broke in Hickey. "I ain't castin' no 
bluffs about comin' back — ^that ocean is stiD in 
the way. But if you folks will only come to 
Medicine Hat — oh, boyt 111 show you the 
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town proper, an* believe me, it's a bearl'* 
Hickey turned to Winthrop, who had seized 
this opportunity to take Yvonne a little aside 
to say a few last words : "Now look here, *Bos- 
ton,' it wouldn't surprise me none if that ship 
of ours was half way crost the ocean by the 
time you get through with them farewell ad- 
dresses of youm! If you won't obey orders, 
I see I'll have to use force !" and linking his arm 
within Winthrop's, he playfully pulled him out 
of the door. Pere Gerome watched them from 
the doorway as they went up the street, but 
Yvonne stood for a moment, and then sank 
into the window-seat and sat thinking. Pere 
Gerome looked at her, as he turned back from 
the door, and smiled quizzically. She ran to 
him and put her arms about his neck and hid 
her face in his breast. The old man folded his 
arms about her and smiled over her head, ten- 
derly — just as he had smiled that night when 
she told him that Anatole had asked her. 

Finally, she disengaged herself from his 
arms, and miming to the table, she got his spec- 
tacles and put them on him, the old man sub- 
mitting with smiling good-humor. Then she 
took out the letter from her bosom and gave it 
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to him to read, while she stood by with flaming 
cheeks and her hands clasped in front of her. 

Grandpere read it all through — ^though to- 
ward the end he had to take off his glasses and 
wipe them — it's funny how the mist does form 
on spectacles — ^at times ! 

And when he had finished, he handed the let- 
ter back to her, and she put it back into her 
bosom. Grandpere took her face — it was get- 
ting to be a "flower-face" again — between his 
hands and kissed her forehead, while the tears 
of joy — ^joy exultant and triumphant — ^ran 
down his wrinkled cheek. 

O Wilhelm Hohenzollem, thine infamy has 
failed ! 
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CHAPTER XXV 



THE PASSING 



During the occupation of Beauvoir by the 
Germans, though they exercised a sort of pro- 
tection over "The Bo/* and the others like him 
in the village, it was not on account of any 
love or affection they had for him, but by rea- 
son of orders from headquarters. The "pro- 
tection" consisted of seeing that no bodily 
harm came to these children, and it ended 
there. They never failed to revile them, and 
never missed an opportunity to frighten and 
menace them and to taunt their mothers. 

After the evacuation, however, although the 
people of the village were hostile to him, their 
hostility was largely negative and was confined 
principally to avoidance of him and the be- 
stowal of black and contemptuous looks and 
muttered objurgations, and seldom was such as 
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to inspire in him any fear of immediate bodily 
harm. 

"The Boy'* had, therefore, began to acquire 
a certain boldness, and frequently made short 
excursions into the outer world, of which, here- 
tofore, he had seen but little, except through 
the open window and door, or in the little gar- 
den back of the cottage. Gradually, these ex- 
cursions became longer and covered a wider 
field. He had apparently developed a sort 
of homing instinct, and usually managed to 
find his way back to the Gerome cottage even 
when he had wandered away as far as the 
river. 

Each successful expedition restdted in an 
increased confidence as he foimd that, on 
the whole, he was unmolested. The chief thorn 
in his side was the youngest Jussereaud boy, 
who never failed, when he saw him in the 
street, to chase him back home with the most 
violent threats and terrifying gestures with 
the stimips of his arms and a stereot3rped prom- 
ise that "he would kick his head off if he ever 
caught him.** 

The Jussereaud boy, however, had never yet 
been able to catch him; for "The Boy*' man- 
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aged to avoid or frustrate him with a shrewd- 
ness and cunning far beyond his years. Never- 
theless, the child lived in constant horror 
of this handless Nemesis, and took good care 
to scan the street well before he ventured out. 

Late one February afternoon, when there 
was but a scant hour of daylight left, "The 
Boy" slipped out of the door of the Gerome 
cottage and took a careful look about. The 
"enemy" being nowhere in sight, he scurried 
around the house and ran down a narrow lane 
that separated the Marcet property from its 
neighbor. He squirmed through the hedge, 
and, after another reconnoissance, started 
across the field. 

This field oflFered a most interesting oppor- 
tunity for childish investigation. Here and 
there were deep shell-holes with precipi- 
tate sides. The recent heavy rains had 
partially filled them with water, and as 
"The Boy" skirted them, he threw an occa- 
sional stone into them and watched the circles 
that ran out to the edges. Much of the barbed- 
wire that had encumbered the field had been 
thrown into the shell-holes in a half-hearted 
effort to clear the groimd ; but there was still 
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red-rusted masses of it here and there that 
looked menacing. "The Boy*' looked at these 
suspiciously, and avoided them as an animal 
avoids a trap. 

Now and then, he came across a broken 
wagon-wheel half imbedded in the ground, 
and there were the cotmtless scraps and 
odds and ends that a fleeing army aban- 
dons in its flight. These he stopped to ex- 
amine, and then he went on aimlessly, attracted 
this way and that by his various discoveries. 
He slipped and slid in the mud, but trudged 
along resolutely, fascinated by new and strange 
things that came into his sight. In a compara- 
tively short time, he had gone a good ways 
from home and was getting near the river 
where he knew there were wonderful things 
to watch as he hid in the brush along the banlc 

He was nearly across the field when suddenly 
and without warning, he found himself almost 
face to face with the Jussereaud boy, who 
climbed out of a depression only a few yards 
away. "The Boy" turned quickly and scurried 
back, but not quickly enough; for the Jusse- 
reaud boy had seen him, and tock up the pur- 
suit with a triumphant yell. 
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There was no escape this time, and "The 
Boy*' screamed in terror and ran around a deep 
shell-hole that was in his path as fast as his lit- 
tle legs and the slippery mud would let him. 
But he was no match for the Jussereaud boy, 
who was fast overtaking him, when "The Boy'* 
slipped, the edge of the hole caved in, and he 
slid into it The hole was more than half filled 
with water and barbed-wire. 

The Jussereaud boy ran to the edge of 
the hole but his prospective victim was not in 
sight, evidently having been swallowed up, and 
only bubbles came to the top. 

He stood for a moment and watched the bub- 
bles ; then he became frightened. 

When a boy of eight sees anything like that. 
Us first impulse is to run — ^and that is exactly 
what the Jussereaud boy did ! And the further 
he ran, the more frightened he became. 

What had he done? he asked himself in a 
pamc He sought to excuse himself vainly. 
IVlew it in any way he could in his jumbled and 
frightened little mind, he felt that he was re- 
sponsible for whatever had occurred, and that 
as a result of his conduct, something very ter- 
rible would probably happen to him! In all 
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probability, he would be hung, or, anyway, he 
would get a tremendous flc^;ging — if it became 
known! 

// it became knoTvn! 

Why should he tell of it ? It suddenly o^ 
curred to him that his way of escape lay in say- 
ing nothing about it ! He felt certain that od 
one had seen it, and that no one had heard die 
terrified scream of "The Boy."* If he kept sdll 
he might escape punishment 

All this went through his confused mind 
very rapidly, and it did not occur to him 
that he might get help, or that even he, on- 
aided, might pull the child out of the water. 
He was in too great a panic — too much in- 
volved in his desire to escape what he consid- 
ered to be the inevitable consequences to him- 
self. 

And so he ran and ran until he came to 
his home, breathless and consdence-stridcen, 
and hid in the hay in the little cow-stable, shud- 
dering and aghast at what had happened As 
he lay in the hay, he b^;an to cry piteoosiyt 
wiping away his tears with the stun^is of his 
arms. 

Darkness dosed down over the fidd and the 
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village. The lights began to twinkle in the cot- 
tages and the stars in the sky. In the hay, in 
the little cow-stable, the Jussereaud boy still 
crouched in terror, crying piteously, and wip- 
ing the tears away with the stumps of his arms ; 
for the darkness had brought additional ter- 
rors — ^the oak beams had taken on the form 
and fashion of a gallows — such as he had seen 
the Germans erect in the town square to in- 
culcate the doctrines of Kultur in the minds 
of some of the people of the village. 

And in the shell-hole, "The Bo/' long since 
had ceased to struggle and lay face down in 
the muddy water, his little blouse fast in the 
relentless grip of the barbed-wire. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

MAYOR COLET INVESTIGATES 

The twilight had deepened so that Yvonne 
could no longer make out the words of the let- 
ters which she read at the table, in the livii^- 
room, and she rose and lighted two of the tall 
candles that stood before her. She glanced 
around the room, after she had taken her seat, 
and then pushed her chair back and called, 
"Come!" She waited a moment, and then 
called again. Getting no answer, she ran up 
the stairs and went through the rooms over- 
head and came down the stairs again. 

Going to the back door of the kitchen that 
opened into the little garden, she peered about, 
and called, "Come!" She even went out into 
the garden to assure herself that the child was 
not there in the darkening shadows. 

As she came back into the living-room, 
Grandpere entered from the street. Yvonne 
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kissed him affectionately; and when she had 
relieved him of his coat and his bundles, she 
told him that the child was nowhere to be 
found. Pere Gerome nodded : 

"It is not unusual," he said. "He is given 
to wandering about — ^but he always turns up. 
I don't think Fd worry/' and he seated him- 
self before the fire with his newspaper. 

Yvonne resumed her reading, but after a mo- 
ment, she got up and opened the door and 
looked up and down the street. Seeing no sign 
of the child, she closed the door and went back 
to her work at the table, studying and sorting 
the papers ; but it was plain that her mind was 
not upon what she was doing. Several times 
she got up and looked out of the window. 
Grandpere, too, was imeasy; he crossed and 
uncrossed his legs and rtmipled his newspaper. 

Whenever Yvonne went to the window, he 
glanced aroimd nervously and looked at the 
clock on the mantel. 

"It's getting near supper-time,*' he said, at 
last. "That will bring him," 

But supper-time came and "The Boy" did 
not. Yvonne had put the meal on the table, 
but neither made any move to sit. "I think, 
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perhaps, I better go and make some inqtiiries,^ 
said the old man. 

"I will go, too," said Yvonne, simply. 

No one that they met in the street had seen 
the child. Many gave them short answers, as 
though they resented the question. One man, 
Citizen Gauchet, laughed loudly when told that 
the child had disappeared. 

"Isn't that too bad !*' he said, with an insin- 
uating wink; and he went away laughing, be- 
fore Pere Gerome had time to ask him what 
he meant. 

At the Jussereaud home, they learned that 
their youngest boy had not come home, either, 
and the family was considerably alarmed — ^he 
had never stayed out so late before, and was 
not one of those who liked to miss his supper. 
So Old Man Jussereaud and the eldest boy, at 
the earnest solicitation of Madame Jussereaud, 
concluded to join forces with Pere and Yvonne 
in a general search for the truants. 

As Anatole strode through the village to- 
ward home, the man who had laughed at Pere 
Gerome's inquiry stopped him. 

"Have you heard the news ?" he asked. 

"No," said Anatole, frowning, "what is it? 
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You generally have a lot of news that turns out 
to be only gossip, Citizen Gauchet. What is 
it this time?" 

"Yvonne Gerome's bastard cannot be found I 
Isn't it too " 

That was as far as he got. He had intended 
to say, "Isn't it too bad ! Oh, my !" in a highly 
hiunorous and sarcastic tone, with a knowing 
and insinuating wink — ^but he didn't have time. 
The big fist of Anatole landed on the wagging 
jaw, and the man went out into the middle of 
the street on his back ; and he had to get up and 
get away from there in a lively way to avoid 
the kick that Anatole aimed at him. 

He kept on going, too, until he arrived at 
the mayor's home, where he told the story to 
the mayor and the constable. And the story 
didn't lose anything in the telling ! 

Anatole thought a moment, and then he hur- 
ried to the Gerome cottage. Finding no one 
there, he went on, and arrived at the Jusse- 
reauds' as the searching party was starting. 
After Pere Gerome had explained the situation 
to him, Anatole took charge of matters. 

The first thing he did was to insist that 
Yvonne and Pere Gerome go home and wait 
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for news, and let others do the searching ; main- 
taining that a raw, February night was no time 
for either of them to be wandering around in 
the mud and dampness. 

It took some persuasion to get Yvonne and 
Grandpere to do this, but they finally con- 
sented; and Anatole and the Jussereauds saw 
them as far as the door. After he had ob- 
tained a lantern from the old man, Anatole 
laid out the campaign; the Jussereauds were 
to go to the west of the village, and then range 
around to the south. Anatole would go north, 
and come around by the river and meet them ; 
and thus they started. 

As Anatole went back up the street, he 
met Francois Brussac; and after telling him 
the circimistances, asked that he accompany 
him. 

"You'll get no help from me/' said Francois, 
bitterly, "Fd like to see every damned ** 

Anatole gripped his arm — Francois had one 
left, since the war : "That isn't any way for a 
French soldier to talk !" said Anatole, g^vely. 
"This is a child— a to.rt cAtW.' Comer 

And Francois, cursing everything German 
with a fluency and completeness that indicated 
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long and assiduous practice, fell into step with 
him. 

Together they searched the lanes and the 
hedges, and made inquiry of every one they 
met, but got no clue. Then they tried the big 
field, but it was hard work, and anything like 
rapid progress was difficult. There was mud 
everywhere, and Francois' language did not im- 
prove as the night wore on. Finally they came 
to a shell-hole at the edge of which there had 
been a recent cave-in, and there were fresh 
footprints all about it. Anatole got a long stick 
and stirred and prodded around in the water 
for a time, while Francois held the lantern. At 
length Anatole plunged down the steep side, 
and, wading into the water, felt under the sur- 
face with his hand. 

In the dim light of the lantern he lifted out 
the little, cold, dead body, and with the help of 
Francois' good arm, he scrambled up the steep 
and muddy side of the crater. 

Neither Anatole nor Francois spoke on their 
way toward the Gerome cottage until they came 
to the village street. Anatole carried the child 
in his arms, and Francois showed the way with 
the lantern. When they came out of the lane, 
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they found several people in the street who 
crowded about them and questioned them cu- 
riously about the child and where they had 
found it. Francois answered the questions, but 
Anatole strode along in silence, with his bur- 
den held against his breast. At the Gerome 
cottage, there were more people; they made 
way for Anatole and Francois, who entered 
the house without knocking, and closed the 
door. Those outside exchanged glances and 
whispers, and some of them shook their heads 
significantly. 

Yvonne sat by the hearth and Grandpere 
was pacing the room when Anatole and Fran- 
cois entered. The situation was obvious, and 
for a moment no one spoke. Anatole laid the 
little, wet body on the window-seat, and in a 
low tone and in a few, brief words, told of the 
finding of the child in the water in the shell- 
hole. Grandpere bent over the child, and 
Yvonne stood at his side looking down at it with 
dry eyes, Anatole and Francois stood back 
reverently. In a moment, Pere Gerome looked 
up and indicated that the child was dead be- 
yond a doubt ; and going to Anatole and Fran- 
cois, the three talked in whispers. 
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Yvonne looked long at the little dead baby, 
and wiped the mud from its face and smoothed 
back the wet hair from its forehead tenderly. 
And in a moment, a tear fell upon the little 
white, upturned face. It was not grief at the 
loss of the child — it would have been impos- 
sible for her to have felt any sense of loss or 
even of regret at the passing of the boy. 
There could be no doubt that it was the best 
thing that could have happened to him. But 
the ineffable sadness — ^the tragic pathos of the 
little brief life that had gone out came upon her 
with a rush. 

He had come unwelcome — ^as unwelcome as 
anyone could come — loathed and hated and 
accursed — ^and yet, it had not been his fault. 
He had had no choice in the matter. 

He had lived a brief span — ^and even that 
span too long — amid execration and abhorrence 
— ^yet he, himself, had done nothing to deserve 
it 

He had died a death of violence — ^violence in 
birth and violence in death. And between birth 
and death there had been nothing for him but 
bitterness — ^no spark of love or light or tender- 
ness — nothing that other children have I 
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And now that he was dead, it was impossible 
not to feel how hard his lot had been. Death, 
the Great Adjuster of all accounts, had 
brought something to him, after all, even if it 
were only the falling tears of Yvonne — and 
Peace. 

A knock at the door sounded loud in the still- 
ness of the room. Pere Gerome opened the 
door and admitted the mayor and the con- 
stable, and several others crowded in after 
them, among whom was Gauchet, who had a 
large, discolored limip on the left side of his 
jaw. He felt comparatively safe with the 
mayor and constable, but he maintained a 
carefully calculated distance from Anatole. 

Pere Gerome greeted the mayor and con- 
stable courteously, but looked at the others in 
a way that made them back up a little. 

The mayor began apologetically : "I under- 
stand, M'sieur Gerome, that the child of — ^that 
was here — has been found to have died a vio- 
lent death, and in that case, it is, of course, my 
duty to investigate the matter, though the very 
high esteem in which I hold you and your 
grand-daughter makes the most perf imctory in- 
trusion and inquiry very painful to me." 
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"You are quite right, Citizen Colet, and are 
but performing your official duty, I am en- 
tirely willing, as is Yvonne — ^and I have no 
doubt Anatole and Francois, too, — ^to give you 
any information that we have, or to aid you in 
any other way," 

"I thank you," said the mayor, "and your 
courtesy makes it easier for me. 

"Will you give me such facts as you have in 
regard to the death of the child?" asked the 
mayor, when he had finished his examination. 

Pere Gerome, of course, knew nothing, but 
told of their anxiety as the hour became late 
and darkness approached, and of the inquiries 
they had made and the organization of the 
searching-party. Yvonne corroborated him 
and answered a few questions which the mayor 
asked. Anatole and Francois followed with 
the details of the finding of the body. Through- 
out the recital, Gauchet displayed an insolently 
incredulous manner and sneered openly. In a 
stage whisper to one of those near him, he 
said : 

"A likely story I I could have told you that 
the child was dead long before it was found I" 
And then added, "It's plain enough to me why 
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Marcet and the girl didn't want to be bothered 
with the child 1" Anatole started for the man, 
but Pere Gerome restrained him. The con- 
stable had tried to hold Anatole, but had been 
brushed aside unceremoniously ; and the moral 
suasion of Grandpere was the only thing that 
prevented serious damage to the Gauchet per- 
son. The mayor turned severely to the latter : 

"I am perfectly competent," said the mayor, 
with dignity, "to conduct this inquiry, which is 
an entirely informal one ; and I shall be greatly 
obliged to you if you will refrain from further 
comment and interruption." 

"I only want to see justice done," said Gau- 
chet, virtuously. 

*T11 show you some," growled Anatole. 

Urged by Gauchet, the constable took the 
mayor aside for a conference; and thus 
prompted, the mayor asked of Yvonne, "Am I 
correctly informed, Mademoiselle, that it has 
frequently been suggested to you that you do 
away with the child?" he asked, hesitatingly. 
Yes," said Yvonne, simply. 
^But you never contemplated such an act?" 
suggested the mayor. 

Yvonne hesitated "I cannot say that I 
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never contemplated it — ^but I did not do it/' she 
said. 

Gauchet made no effort to conceal his satis- 
faction at this admission. 

"What has that got to do with it?'' de- 
manded Anatole. 

The mayor did not reply, but had another 
conference with the constable, and there was a 
general shaking of heads throughout thfe room. 
"My friend, M. La Rue, the constable," 
said the mayor, awkwardly, "is somewhat in 
doubt as to the course he should pursue. A 
motive has been suggested that would, under 
ordinary circumstances, constitute the basis for 
a crime, and under the law " 

"Do you mean to say," broke in the wrathful 
Anatole, "that there is a single suspicious cir- 
cumstance to connect Mademoiselle Gerome 
with the death of this child? Can't you see 
that, beyond a question of a doubt, this is a 
simple case of drowning?" 

"I have not the slightest personal doubt of 
it," admitted the mayor hastily, "and yet, the 
law seems to require that certain precau- 
tions " 

Precautions! What precautions?" thtm- 
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dered Anatole, quite out of patience with the 
whole affair. 

"The detention of Ma'amselle Gerome, and 
possibly of yourself until a proper investiga- 
tion can be made/' answered the constable, 
taking the argument out of th^ mayor's hands. 
"That is the law." 

"Damn the law!" yelled Anatole. "Can't 
you use a little common sense?" He turned 
on the mayor indignantly: "Do you mean to 
tell me that you are going to allow this fool 
constable to subject this innocent girl to any 
such indignity as he proposes ?" 

The mayor was plainly much perturbed ; he 
was being pulled this way and that, and was 
really doubtful as to his proper course. "If — 
if it is — the law " he stammered, **I sup- 
pose " 

"I am quite ready to comply with any re- 
quirement of the law," said Yvonne calmly. 

"It isn't the law," protested Anatole, "it's a 
lot of nonsense I" 

Under the urging of Gauchet, the constable 
stepped forward : "It is not for such as you to 
hold the law in contempt," he said to Anatole, 
reprovingly, "And, as I see it, it is my duty 
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to take this young woman into custody *^ 

"You better see your duty some other way, 
if you know what is good for youT' said Ana- 
tole, belligerently. "Custody I The very idea !" 
he went on, disgustedly. "You have known 
Yvonne all your life, and you and everybody 
else knows that she is above reproach ! Nor is 
she going to run away! You'll not take her 
into custody!" And Anatole interposed him- 
self between Yvonne and the constable. 

"Who will prevent me?" asked the latter, 
swelling with the majesty of the law that he 
represented. 

"I will," said Anatole, quietly. 

"Do you mean to say that you defy my au- 
thority?" asked the constable. 

"That's exactly what I mean," said Anatole, 
in dangerously even tones. "Such authority 
as you seem about to abuse." And then, catch- 
ing sight of Gauchet who was urging the con- 
stable on, he said, "And as for you, if you are 

in this room ten seconds from now, TU " 

Something in Anatole's face told Gauchet that 
he might better go ; and there were at least nine 
seconds of his allotted tinie left when he got 
outside. 
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"You see, Citizen La Rue, the dangerous 
character of the people with whom you are 
dealing 1" Gauchet shouted — after he got out- 
side. 

The constable and Anatole faced each other. 
The mayor laid a restraining hand upon the 
constable's arm, and Pere Gerome did the same 
to Anatole. Both men shodc off the restraint- 
There was a great commotion outside — 
weeping and lamentation — ^and into the room 
came Old Man Jussereaud, propelling his 
youngest son ahead of him. 

The cow-stable was not the wirmest place 
in the world, and the oak beams had 
begun to look more and more like a gal- 
lows! Maybe the ghost of the child was 
there, too I And the Jussereaud boy was fear- 
fully hungry 1 And then, too, when one is eight 
years old — or any other number of years old, 
for that matter — ^it is a mighty good thing to 
go to mother, if one is in trouble ! And that is 
what the youngest Jussereaud boy did. He 
crawled out of the hay and fled weeping to the 
house : and in five minutes. Mother Jussereaud 
knew all about it. 
Old Man Jussereaud pushed the boy into the 
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centre of the group ; he was weeping and hang- 
ing back, and was plainly a most reluctant wit- 
ness. "Tell m'sieur, the mayor, what you 
know," commanded Citizen Jussereaud; and 
between sobs, and with considerable encour- 
aging, the boy told the whole story. When he 
had finished, it is safe to say that everybody in 
the room drew a long breath. 

"I think," beamed the mayor, "that the in- 
vestigation need proceed no further ; and I am 
quite satisfied," he added, to the constable, 
"that nothing remains for you to do." 

"Fm satisfied, if you are," said that gentle- 
man, but he scowled at Anatole. 

"You are sure. La Rue, that you don't want 
to take me into custody?" asked Anatole, by 
way of a challenge. 

"FU take you when you do something that 
warrants it," answered La Rue, grimly. 

"When I do," said Anatole, "you won't have 
to take me — PU go! And there may be some- 
thing in that line for you very shortly," he 
added, "the first time I meet Gauchet." 

"There, there!" said the mayor, soothingly. 
"No more of that, Anatole ! Perhaps we have 
all forgotten that we are in the presence of 
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death ! And now, I must say good night, and 
offer my apologies to M'sieur Gerome and 
Ma'amselle Yvonne!" He shook hands with 
Pere Gerome, but when he turned to speak to 
Yvonne, she was going up the stairs, with "The 
Boy'* in her arms. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



IN THE GARDEN 



By the dim light of a candle, in the Marcet 
home, Anatole drove home the last nail in the 
little coffin of pine boards, and with a plane, 
trimmed down the rough edges. 

Pere Gerome stood beside him, his arms 
folded across his breast, and watched him as he 
worked. In the flickering light of the candle, 
the old man's face was grim and lined, and he 
looked old and worn. Anatole fitted the cover, 
and after looking at his work for a moment, 
rose from his knees as though he had done all 
that he intended to do, and started to put on 
his coat. He stopped, with one arm in the 
sleeve, and looked again at the coffin — it was 
small and bare and hard and pathetic in its 
gruesome crudity. It was just a box — ^that was 
all, though he had made an attempt to shape it 
like a coffin. 

The two men stood for a moment, and 
looked at each other. No word was uttered but 
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the old man went into another room and came 
back with a small quilt in his hand, and saw 
that the box was made soft ! 

Anatole rose and put on his coat, and, tak- 
ing the coffin under his arm, followed Pere Ge- 
rome out of the door in silence. No word had 
been spoken — ^none had been needed! They 
came into the living-room of the Gerome house 
by way of the kitchen, and they spoke in whis- 
pers and they moved with lalmost noiseless 
tread! 

There is a "something," — ^an influence, if you 
will — in the presence of death that all men 
feel. A "something" indescribably awesome — 
vague and indefinable — ^not in any way akin to 
fear, but rather partaking of reverence. It has 
its being in the fact of death alone — ^it is en- 
tirely impersonal. Be the dead high or low, rich 
or poor, grandsire or babe, friend or foe — it is 
there always. All, in that last sleep, inspire 
that which makes men uncover their heads and 
muffle the footfall and speak in hushed voices. 
Perhaps it is because there is a certain awe in 
all mystery ; perhaps it is because we know that 
to them the Great Mystery is a mystery no 
longer, and we who remain here may only won- 
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der. And even now, as these two men came 
into the presence of that poor, pitiful, despised 
dead baby — ^perhaps the lowliest of all human 
things — each felt the influence and each bowed 
to its spell. 

Together they lifted the little body and 
laid it in the rude coffin, and Grandpere 
tenderly folded the quilt over the white, 
pinched face. Anatole had scarcely finished 
fastening down the cover when Yvonne came 
— came softly — ^and she did not speak. What 
was there to say ? Anatole did not look at her, 
but stood, hat in hand and his eyes upon the 
floor. At a sign from Grandpere, Anatole 
lifted the coffin in his arms and led the way out 
through the kitchen into the garden. Grand- 
pere followed, carrying a lantern, and Yvonne 
clung to his arm. 

Out into the garden! The garden where 
Anatole and Yvonne had met at the wall, 
in the evenings, and had sat with clasped 
hands while they counted the stars! But 
now it was cold, and it rained dismally. 
Over in the comer, under the apple-tree, there 
was a freshly dug hole and a pile of earth ; and 
thither the little procession went. It was dark 
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and wet and the ground was rough, and both 
Grandpere and Yvonne stumbled. At the 
grave, Anatole stood awkwardly, holding the 
coffin in his arms, and the rain dripped from 
the branches above them. Grandpere took one 
end of the coffin and Anatole the other, and to- 
gether they lowered it gently into the grave. 
Then Anatole took the shovel and threw the 
earth over it until there was a mound, which 
he patted and smoothed. When this was done, 
he stood erect, as though waiting to be told 
what to do next. No one seemed to know what 
else there was to do. Grandpere started to 
turn away, but he felt Yvonne's hand upon his 
arm. The old man looked for a moment into 
her face, and then he sank upon his knees on 
the wet earth, and Yvonne knelt beside him. 
Only Anatole stood still, leaning on his shovel. 
Pere Gerome lifted his eyes : 

"O, Thou Omniscient and All-Seeing God, 
in Thine infinite wisdom Thou knowest why 
this pitiful child came upon the earth, for Thou 
seest those things that it is not given to us to 
see. To Thee who marks the sparrow's fall — 
to thy boundless mercy we consign this little 
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soul. In Thy bosom may he find that rest 
which was denied him of the world. We ask it 
in the name of Him who said, 'Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.' Amen/' 

The old man rose, and Yvonne dung to him, 
weeping. Together they turned away and 
went slowly toward the house — but Anatole 
still stood beside the grave, in the darkness of 
the garden, and the rain dripped upon him 
from the tree overhead. Grandpere came 
to the door and called to him, but he did not 
hear. There in the dark garden, where he had 
spoken the first words of love to Yvonne, he 
looked down upon the little mound that in some 
way, represented to him the shattering — ^the 
very burial — of all his boyhood hopes. His 
heart swelled in rebellion when he thought how 
useless it all was! The colossal outrage that 
innocence had suffered— tragic, far-reaching 
— never-ending ! He thought of the little, hap- 
less thing in the ground before him — innocent, 
yet a pariah ! Guiltless, yet condemned ! The 
utter pathos of its very existence ! Whose life- 
tragedy even death could not end! His mind 
ran on, and he thought of all France and of 
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Belgium — that this was only one! There were 
a hundred thousand others! And his heart 
sickened within him, but his teeth ground and 
his hands gripped the shovel. He thought of 
Yvonne — her frightful suffering — suffering 
that could never end ! And he cursed himself 
for his own blindness I Oh, if he had but held 
out his sustaining hand to her and taken her 
into his arms "when the shadows fell thick 
across the path !" And he remembered how he 
had said that he almost wished the shadows 
would fall, that he might prove his devotion! 
Oh, the blind fool that he had been ! And now 
— ^if she would let him tell her what was in his 
heart ! Not that he loved her and wanted her ; 
not his grief at losing her — ^but that his whole 
sotd went out to her in a great and tender sym- 
pathy and affection — z, love untinged by ought 
that was carnal ! Long he stood there by the 
little grave, in the darkness of the garden, in 
bitterness: with the rain dripping upon him. 
But the drops that fell upon the mound of earth 
were not all rain. 

O Wilhelm HohenzoUem, you have some- 
thing to answer for ! 
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Yvonne stood at the hearth looking into the 
fire when Grandpere came in from the kitchen, 
whither he had been to call to Anatole. The 
old man seated himself near her and she put 
her hand caressingly over his as it lay upon 
the arm of the chair. 

''Anatole would not come in/' he said, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

Neither spoke for some time, and when 
Yvonne looked at him, she saw that he was 
asleep. She drew her hand away gently, and 
lighting one of the candles that stood on 
the table, and kissing his hair affectionately, 
she tiptoed up the stairs to her room. 

She could hear the rain as it fell softly upon 
the roof, and she went over to close the little 
window, then dropped for a moment in the 
chair and looked out into the dark garden. 
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Back to her, in a flood, came recollections of 
that night, long ago, when she had sat there — 
the night that Anatole had asked her. She re- 
membered how beautiful it was — ^how beautiful 
everything was ! She remembered that to her, 
then, there had seemed naught but love and 
peace and beauty in all the world ! She could 
feel again Anatole's kisses — ^her first lover's 
kisses^ — upon her cheek, and the pressure of his 
arms about her! She could hear again the 
whispering of the night wind and the murmur 
of the night sounds — "Anatole has asked me !*' 
Again, she could hear the ticking of the little 
mantel-clock which said, with wonderful and 
jubilant distinctness, "Anatole has asked me T' 
She remembered how she had knelt before the 
little crucifix and had prayed for Anatole, and 
thanked God that He had been so good to her. 

But now! Now, the little crucifix was gone — 
Father Giroux had given it to her on confirma- 
tion day, and none had ever taken its place ; von 
Bergmann had ground it beneath his heavy 
heel. The little mantel-clock was gone, too — 
that had been shattered in the early days of the 
war — ^its ticking had annoyed some of the 
beasts who had slept in the roonu There were 
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night sounds now — ^but they were more like 
moans than whispers, and the burden of their 
melancholy voices was not Love but Loss. 

Nor was the night white, as it had been then. 
Tonight was black and dismal and cold. Then 
it had befen summer; but now it was winter — 
winter in the air, and winter in her heart. A 
great loneliness came over her. 

As she started to close the window, she 
caught a shadowy glimpse of a dark figure 
standing beside the little mound under the ap- 
ple-tree. Anatole was still in the garden ! She 
seemed to hear again the voice of the little clock 
— "Anatole is in the garden !'' The rain upon 
the roof said "Anatole is in the garden." Her 
heart beat — "Anatole is in the garden !" 

Anatole roused himself from his reverie, and 
taking up the shovel, turned away wearily. As 
he went toward the wall, he stumbled over the 
rough ground, and the low branches of the tree 
swept his face, but he did not heed them. At 
the wall he tossed the shovel over, and put his 
hands upon the stones as though to vault. He 
felt a light touch upon his arm and a soft voice 
whispered in his ear — "Anatole !" 

The clicking of the latch of the kitchen door 
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roused Grandpere from his nap, and the old 
man rose stiffly but resolutely to investigate the 
noise. He took one of the candles and went 
out into the kitchen and peered about — but no 
one was there. He opened the door to the gar- 
den and held the candle high above his head, 
and its rays illuminated the place clear back to 
the wall. The old man looked intently for a 
moment, and then drew back and closed the 
door softly, his lined old face wreathed in 
smiles. 

Vraiment! It was lo ve time in Picardy 1 



THE END 
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Cap'n Eri. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Cap'n Wan-cn 8 Wards. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Carpet From Bagdad, The. By Harold MacGrath. 

Cease Firing. By Mary Johnson. 

Chain of Evidence, A. By Carolyn Wells. 

Chief Legatee, The. By Anna Katharine Green. 

Cleek of Scotland Yard. By T. W. Hanshew. 

Clipped Wings. By Rupert Hughes. 

Coatit of Adventure, The. By Harold Bindloss. 

Colonial Free Lance, A. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 

Coming of Cassidy, The By Clarence E. Mulford. 

Coming of the Law, The. By Chas. A. Seltzer. 

Conquest of Canaan, The. By Booth Tarkington. 

Conspirators, The. By Robt. W. Chambers. 

Counsel for the Defense. By Leroy Scott. 

Court of Inquiry, A. By Grace S. Richmond. 

Crime Doctor, The. By E. W. Homung 

Crimson Gardenia, The, and Other Tales of Adventorft. --^i 

Rex Beach. 
Cross Currents. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
Cry in the Wilderness, A. By Mary E. Waller. 
Cynthia of the Minute. By Louis Jos. Vance. 

Dark Hollow, The. By Anna Katharine Green. 
Dave's Daui^ter. By Patience Bevier Cole. 
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Day of Days, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Day of the Dog, The. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Depot Master, The. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Desired Woman. The. By Will N. Harbcn. 
Destrosring Angel, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Dixie Hart. By Will N. Harben. 
Double Traitor, The. By £. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Dmsiila With a Million. By Elizabeth Cooper. 

Eagle of the Empire, The. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

£U Dorado. By Baroness Orczy. 

Elusive IsabeL By Jacques Futrelle. 

Kmpty Pockets. By Rupert Hughes. 

Enchanted Hat, The. By Harold MacGrath. 

Eye of Dread, The. By Payne Erskine. 

Eyes of the World, The. By Harold Bell Wright. 

Felix O'Day. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

50-40 or Fight. By Emerson Hough. 

Fighting Chance, The. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Financier, The. By Theodore Dreiser. 

Flamsted Quarries. By Mary £. Waller. 

Flying Mercury, The. By Eleanor M. Ingram. 

For a Maiden Brave. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 

Four Million, The. By O. Henry. 

Four Pool's Mystery, The. By Jean Webster. 

Fruitful Vine, The. By Robert Hk:hens. 

Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. By George Randolph Chester. 

GUbert Ncal. By Will N. Harben. 

Girl From His Town, The. By Marie Van Vorst 

Girl of the Blue Ridge, A. By Pavne Erskine. 

Girl Who Lived in the Woods, The. By Marjorie Benton 

Cook. 
Girl V/ho Won. The. By Beth Ellis. 
Glory of Clementina, The. By Wm. J. Locke. 
Glory of the Conquered, The. By Susan Glaspell. 
God's Country and the Woman. By James Oliver Curwood. 
God's Good Man. By Marie Corelli. 
Going Some. By Rex Beach. 
Gold Bag, The. By Carolyn Wells. 
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Golden Slipper, The. By Anna Katharine Green. 

Golden Web» The. By Anthony Partridge. 

Gordon Craig. By Randall Parrish. 

Greater Love HaUi No Man. By Frank L. Packard. 

Greyfriars Bobby. By Eleanor Atkinson. 

Guests of Herculesy The. By C. N. & A. M. Williamson. 

Halcyone. By Elinor Glyn. 

Happy Island (Sequel to Uncle Wiltiam). By Jeannette Let 

Havoc. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Heart of Philora, The. By Florence Kingsley. 

Heart of the Desert, The. By Honor^ Willsie. 

Heart of the Hills, The. By John Fox, Jr. 

Heart of the Sunset. By Rex Beach. 

Heart of Thunder Mountain, The. By Elfrid A. Bingham. 

Heather-Moon, The. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson . 

Her Wejf ht in Gold. By Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Hidden Children, The. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Hoosier Volunteer, The. By Kate and Virgil D. Boyles. 

Hopalong Casaidy. By Clarence E. Mulford. 

How Leslie Loved. By Anne Warner. 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 

Husbands of Edith, The. By George Barr McCutcheon 

I Conquered. By Harold Titus. 

lUustrious Prince, The. By £. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Idols. By William J. Locke. 

Indifiference of Juliet, The. By Grace S. Richmond. 

Inez. (111. Ed.) By Augusta J. Evans. 

InfeUce. By Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In Her Own Right. By John Reed Scott 

Initials Only. By Anna Katharine Green. 

In Another Girl's Shoes. By BerU Ruck. 

Inner Law, The. By Will N. Harben. 

Innocent. By Marie CorellL 

Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu, The. By Sax Rohft g. 

In the Brooding V^d. By Ridgwell Cullum. 

Intrigues, The. By Harold Btudloss. 

Iron Trail, The. By Rex Beach. 

Iron Woman, The. By Margaret Deland 

IshmacL (IlL) By Mrs. Southworth. 



